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U.S. CONGRESS GETS DPRK PEACE CALL 


The Third Session of the Fifth Supreme 
People’s Assembly of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, having discussed the ques- 
tion of creating prerequisites to the removal of 
tension in Korea and the acceleration of the 
country’s independent and peaceful reunifica- 
tion, sends this letter to both the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America. 

All the Korean people and the peace-loving 
people the world over were greatly stirred up 
by the bright prospects for the preservation 
of peace in Korea and the settlement of her 
reunification problem, when the north-south 
joint statement was made public in July 1972. 

But today, after the lapse of almost two 
years since then, developments in Korea have 
been quite the opposite to what the people 
had expected. 

Tension seemed to be relaxed temporarily, 
but it has been aggravated again. Only mili- 
tary confrontation and war danger have daily 
_ been increasing, instead of prospects for peace- 
ful reunification. 

The prevailing situation naturally causes ap- 
 prehensions of the people of the world and 
urgently demands that we adopt proper meas- 
ures for meeting the situation. 

The Supreme People’s Assembly of the Dem- 
ocratic People’s Republic of Korea still firmly 
believes that for the prevention of a war 
danger and removal of tension in Korea and 
the promotion of her peaceful reunification, it 
is necessary, first of all, to eliminate the mili- 
tary confrontation between the north and the 
south. 


“.. the protracted state of the division of 
Korea is due to the aggression and inter- 
ference by U.S. imperialism . . . the U.S. 
is obliged to refrain from instigating South” 
Korean authorities to engage in plots- of» 


war and fascist repression of the Korean | 


people...” 


From a statement in the ‘People’s Daily,” official ‘| - 
organ of the government of the.. People’s 
Republic of China. 


“The new peace initiative of the Supreme 
People’s Assembly of the DPRK will un- 
doubtedly evoke broad response in the 
world, since its initiative is in keeping with 
the aspirations of the Korean people, the 


cause of elimination of tension on the Ko- 
rean peninsula, the interests of peace in the 
Far East and the whole world.” 


From a statement in “Izvestia” 
official organ of the Soviet Government. 


In fact, under the condition of huge armed 
forces standing opposed to each other as it is 
today, it is impossible to successfully solve 
any problems, big and small, which are re- 
lated to the peaceful reunification of Korea. 


Ever since the armistice in Korea the Goy- 
ernment of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea has put forward time and again 
various reasonable proposals such as proposals 
for reduction of armaments and the conclu- 
sion of a peace agreement, and a step for con- 
verting the armistice into a durable peace. 

Even after the start of the dialogue between 
the north and the south of Korea, we pre- 
sented the elimination of the north-south mili- 
tary confrontation as a question to be settled 
before everything else. 

If any of our peaceful proposals had been 
put into practice, a durable peace would have 
been ensured in Korea and tension as we see 
today would have not been aggravated again. 


The South Korean authorities, however, have 
not responded to our proposals for the stoppage 
of the reinforcement of armed forces and arms 
drive, the reduction of the armies and arma- 
ment, the withdrawal of foreign troops and 
the conclusion of a peace agreement, but have 
pushed forward war preparations. 

Backed by the United States, the South 
Korean authorities have only implored the pro- 
longed presence of the U.S. troops in South 
Korea and deliberately aggravated the rela- 


-tions between the north and the south, in- 
‘cessantly clamouring about the fictitious “threat 


(Continued on page 46) 
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FURTHERING DETENTE IN ASIA 


By GEORGE P. MURPHY, Jr. 

With the recent announcement by the Demo- 
cratic Peoples Republic of Korea (DPRK), of 
new peace proposals to the U.S. government, 
an historic step of international importance has 
been taken, offering special opportunities to 
the world peace forces, particularly in our 
country, to advance the cause of detente, not 
only between the people of North and South 
Korea, but throughout all Asia. 

In this context, the proposals call forth 
stepped-up support for the long-suffering 
people of South Korea, struggling to unite the 
Korean nation in the face of fascist terror 
unleashed by a despotic, puppet government, 
supported by 40,000 U.S. troops, whose role 
is to serve the divisive war aims of American 
imperialism in keeping the country dicided 

The proposals are contained in a speech by 
Ho Dam, Foreign Minister of the Democratic 
Peoples Republic of Korea, before the DPRK 
Supreme Peoples Assembly, and in a resolution 
passed by the Assembly March 25, in the form 
of a public letter addressed to the Congress of 
the United States. 

The Assembly’s letter (published in this issue 
of Korea Focus) is aimed at proposing a new 
peace agreement between the two govern- 
ments, to replace the armistice signed by our 
government and the DPRK in 1958, marking 
the close of the Korean war. 

Spelling out in detail actions taken by the 
government of the U.S. responsible for a 
standstill in the DPRK’s efforts to unify the 
country under conditions of peaceful and 
friendly negotiation, the Assembly's _ letter 
states: 

Under the conditions of huge armed forces 
standing opposed to each other, as it is today, 
it is impossible successfully to solve any prob- 
lems, big and small, which are related to the 
peaceful reunification of Korea. The letter 
goes on to point out that the United States has 
“encouraged the South Korean authorities, in 
all their acts, to turn down our independent 
and peace-loving proposals unconditionally.” 

“Even after the dialogue started between the 


North and South Korea,” the letter continues, 
“the United States has increased military aid 
and armed support to South Korea, saying that 
the dialogue should be backed by armed force, 
and has frequently committed provocations 
against the northern half of the Republic, 


staged war exercises and perpetrated espion-_ 


age acts by sending high-speed, high-altitude 
reconnaissance planes and _ thus intensified 
tension ceaselessly.” 

It is against this background that the letter 
calls urgently upon the United States to take 
joint steps with the DPRK “to replace the 
armistice agreement with a peace agreement,’ 
that “brooks no further delay.” 


As a basis for discussion between the two 
governments, the DPRK makes the following — 


proposals in the Assembly letter: 


1—A non-aggression agreement, no USS. 
interference in South Korea’s internal affairs, 
or instigation of South Korean authorities to 
war provocations or fascist repression. 

2—The two sides shall discontinue arms 
increases and introduction of any weapons, 
combat equipment or war supplies into 
Korea. 

3—All foreign troops to be withdrawn 
from South Korea at the earliest possible 
date and the fiction of United Nations’ force 
dropped. (There are no foreign troops in 
the DPRK.) 

4—After withdrawal of all foreign troops, 
Korea shall not be a military or operational 
base of any country. 


Pointing out the mutually advantageous 
nature of the proposals in the interests of the 
people of all Korea and the peoples of the 
United States, as well as the interests of world 
peace that they serve, the letter concludes: 


“These proposals would not only remove 


causes of friction in Korea and the Far East, 
thus strengthening peace in that area and the 
world, but help reunification of the Korean 
people and save U.S. taxpayers enormous 

(Continued on page 56) 
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An Editorial Comment 


An extraordinary event took place in Pyong- 
yang on March 25, 1974. The Supreme People’s 
Assembly of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea, meeting in formal session, dispatched 
a letter (see page | for full text) to the Congress 
of the United States containing proposals for 
a treaty of peace on the Korean peninsula. 

Historians would be hard put to find re- 
cent precedents for such people-to-people 
diplomacy—for that is precisely what the action 
amounted to: the representatives of the people 
of the DPRK addressing themselves directly 
to the representatives of the people of the 
United States. And in effect this is what they 
said: 

For two years, since the North-South state- 
ment of principles acknowledging the desir- 
ability of the goal of peaceful reunification of 
Korea, the DPRK has put forward proposal 
after proposal toward that end. The govern- 
- ment in Seoul, with the support of the govern- 
ment and the armed forces of the United 
States, has balked every effort to reach an 
agreement between North and South. 

The time therefore has come for direct 
action on a realistic basis. The armistice of 20 
years ago was signed by the United States, the 
DPRK, and the People’s Republic of China. 
Seoul was not a party to the signing. The 
Chinese withdrew all their forces soon after 
the armistice. The armed forces of the United 
States, under the sham emblem of the United 
Nations, remain in South Korea. 

For a genuine peace to be effective in all of 
Korea, the United States must agree to remove 
its forces and its military installations, end its 
military support to the repressive Seoul regime, 
pledge not to intervene militarily or otherwise 
in any part of Korea, and agree to permit the 
Koreans themselves to unify their country in 
an independent and peaceful manner. Talks 
at a level higher than the armistice commis- 
sion should begin at the earliest possible 
time at Panmunjom or in a third country. 

There was no rhetoric, nothing hortatory in 
the communication to the Congress. The lan- 
guage was simple, clear, and direct. It under- 
scored a fact that was daily becoming plainer 


to the people of the United States: the detested 
(by all Koreans) government of South Korea 
was being maintained in power by force of 
United States arms employed to repress the 
aspirations of the people of South Korea. If 
the United States removed its support, the 
people of the South would be free to deal with 
their “government” in their own fashion. 

What was most unusual about the March 25 
communication was the direct contact initiated 
by the DPRK to a branch of the American gov- 
ernment. Of utmost significance was that the 
DPRK was saying: if there is to be peace on 
the Korean peninsula, the United States must 
accept the DPRK as an equal and enter it 
direct negotiations with it. If the United States 
wants a genuine détente in Asia, Korea is the 
place to begin to demonstrate the genuineness 
of its intentions. 

The Assembly of the DPRK speaks for the 
people of North Korea, the communication 
was saying, and the people of the DPRK know 
that the major antagonists in the situation are 
not the people of the South versus the people 
of the North, but the people of all Korea 
versus the armed power of the United States 
and its intended Japanese surrogate. The gov- 
ernment at Seoul is an unpleasant but tempo- 
rary annoyance. Nothing could be more direct 
or more candid. 

But the communication, whether intentional 
or not, seemed to be saying something to the 
people of the United States as well, and the 
constitutional lesson was also direct and 
candid. The Congress and the people of the 
United States allowed the executive branch 
to launch an illegal and devastating war on 
the Korean peninsula in 1950 at tremendous 
cost to both Korea and the United States. 
Further, they allowed the executive branch to | 
launch and prolong an illegal, immoral and 
monstrous war in Vietnam, which has still not 
been resolved. | 

It is time that the Congress reasserted its 
constitutional authority and responsibility, in 
the name of the people of the United States, 
as the sole group empowered to declare war 

(Continued on page 58) 
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DPRK HAILS MILESTONE YEAR OF 1973.... SEE 


Excerpts from a speech delivered by Kim Il Sung (March 4, 1974) in Pyong- 
yang welcoming His Excellency President Houari Boumedienne of the Algerian 


Democratic and Peoples Republic. 


The Korean people have waged a protracted 
struggle to accomplish national liberation. 

We have been able to lead the revolution 
and construction along the road to victory by 
pursuing independent lines and policies with 
the Juche idea as our guiding principle already 
from the time of the anti-Japanese armed 
struggle. 

Even under the difficult post-liberation con- 
ditions in which the country was divided into 
north and south and confronted face to face 
with U.S. imperialism—the chieftain of world 
reaction, our people have established Juche* 
and relied upon their own efforts under the 
leadership of the Workers’ Party of Korea and 
thereby creditably carried out the democratic 
revolution, the socialist revolution and the his- 
toric task of socialist industrialization in a short 
span of time and turned our one-time back- 
ward country into a socialist industrial state 
with a solid foundation of an independent na- 
tional economy. 

Today in the Democratic Peoples Republic 
of Korea the whole party, the whole country 
and the entire people are all mobilized in 
grand socialist construction for fulfilling the 
magnificent tasks of the Six-Year Plan ahead 
of schedule and the entire working people 
are effecting a great revolutionary upsurge in 
the Chollima** march on all fronts, holding 
high the banner of the three revolutions, ideo- 
logical, technical and cultural. 

The steady development of the economy at 
a high rate in our country at a time when the 
western capitalist world is being severely 
shaken, and driven into an acute economic 
crisis, demonstrates with added proof the great 
vitality of our party’s line of building an inde- 
pendent national economy and the superiority 
of the socialist system of our country. 

The main essence of the Korean question 
today is reunification or division: one or two 
Koreas. 
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The entire Korean people are unanimous in 
desiring the reunification of their country. 

But the imperialist powers want the division 
of our country. 

The U.S. imperialists and the Japanese mili- 
tarists seek the permanent division of Korea. 

The U.S. wants to reduce South Korea as 
their permanent colony and military base. 

The Japanese want South Korea as their 
permanent commodity market. 

Huge obstacles are still lying in the way of 
the reunification of our country even after 
the publication of the July 4 north-south joint 
statement, due to U.S. and Japanese reaction- — 
aries, maneuvers of intervention and treacher- 
ies of their puppets in the southern part of 
our nation. 

In these days the nation-splitting machina- 
tions of the South Korean rulers and _ their 
provocations against the northern half of the 
Republic have reached a more _ intolerable 
condition. 

The South Korean rulers are intensifying 
their fascist suppression of the South Korean 
people as never before, imprisoning South 
Korean youths and students, intellectuals, re- 
ligious leaders and all militant supporters of 
peaceful reunification. 

In an effort to cover up those criminal acts 
and divert the attention of the people else- 
where, the South Korean rulers are committing 
military provocations such as spy ship infil- 
tration in the West Sea and capitalizing on it, 
and thus deliberately increasing tensions be- 
tween the north and the south. 

It must not be overlooked here that the 
U.S. imperialists increase such provocations by 
sending high-speed, high-altitude reconnais- 
sance spy planes into the air above the north- 
ern half of the Republic to commit espionage 
acts thus encouraging the South Korean reac- 
tionary rulers. 

(Continued on page 57) 


EUNIFICATION STRUGGLE ENTERING NEW PHASE 


| Excerpts from New Year Greetings by Kim Il Sung, President of the DPRK, 


January 1, 1974. 


Dear Comrades, 


We have seen out the year 1973, a gloriously 
successful year in our revolutionary struggle, 
and our work of construction, and are seeing 

__ in a new year, 1974, which will afford new 
_ struggle and new victories. 
The Central Committee of the Workers’ 
Party of Korea and the Government of the 
_ Republic, extend warmest New Year greetings 
to our heroic working class, our cooperative 
peasantry, and all others who helped make 
1978 the success it was! 
| Happy New Year, too, to the brave officers 
and men of our Army and Security Forces, 
our Worker-Peasant Red Guardsmen and 
Young Red Guardsmen, and to the democrats 
and revolutionaries of South Korea striving 
_ for democracy, independence and the peaceful 
_ reunification of the fatherland! 
| New Year's greetings and warm felicitations 
in the name of the entire Korean people to 
the peoples of the socialist countries and newly 
independent states, and people everywhere 
who have supported our struggle for inde- 
_ pendence and peaceful reunification. 

In 1973 we carried our revolution forward 
as we intended on three main fronts—the ideo- 
logical, the technical and the cultural—under 
the Party's leadership, registering great 
achievements in the political, economic and 

cultural fields. 

: First and foremost the ideological: last year 

_ the organizational life and the goal of revo- 

| lutionizing and building working class con- 
sciousness for our entire society was greatly 
aided by establishing the habit of regular study 
for Party members and working people in gen- 

| eral, and integrating ever more closely study 
with work and work with study. 

Our Party cadres and young intellectuals 
carried forward the ideological education of 
our whole society by going out among the 
people and doing their work in the closest 
touch with them, struggling against outmoded 


concepts and strengthening the Juche prin- 
ciple and the general ideological unity of our 
society in the process. Particularly active in 
this work were the leading cadres. of fac- 
tories, other enterprises and cooperative farms. 
As for the technical front, the most pressing 
challenge last year was to concentrate our ef- 
forts on the technical revolution in the rural 
countryside, so that we could observe a more 
meaningful tenth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the “Theses on the Socialist Rural Ques- 
tion in Our Country” (February 25, 1964). 
Our workers showed their spirit of Party 
loyalty by quickly building the Kumsong Trac- 
tor Plant into a modernized, large-scale factory, 
boosting our tractor output so that we now 
have about two and a half tractors for every 
100 chongbo of arable land,* and between 
3-4 for every 100 chongbo of flat cultivated 
land. The successful production record last 
year of the workers and technicians of the 
Sungri General Automobile Plant also means 

much for the rural technical revolution.** 
The development of chemical techniques in 
our agriculture also proceeded apace _ last 
year; we are now able to supply each chongbo 
of arable land with more than one ton of 
chemical fertilizer. Particularly important here 
is the development of the apatite (phosphate) 
mines, so that we are now reliant on our own 
domestic resources. And we have also made 
a good beginning with microelement fertilizer. 
(Continued on page 54) 


* One chongbo is about 2.45 acres. 

** In the past we used to worry how we could buy 
our tractors abroad, and how much we should tax the 
peasantry for cultivating their fields with those tractors. 
But now we send our own tractors to the rural villages, 
we have no need to tax peasantry, and we produce all 
the trucks, trailing machinery, tractor accessories and 
tires that we need.” (President Kim Il Sung, Speech 
to the National Agricultural Congress, Jan. 4, 1974). 
Since this speech was delivered, the Fifth Session of 
the Supreme People’s Assembly passed legislation effective 
April 1, 1974, completely abolishing taxation, which it 
termed ‘a hangover of the old society.” 


1973—A BANNER YEAR FOR THE DPRK 


An Editorial 


It is readily apparent from the latest re- 
ports that 1973, which completed the first half 
of the country’s current Six-Year Plan, was a 
banner year for the DPRK. 


Most importantly, the economy of the so- 
cialist Korean state has acquired the char- 
acter, as well as the reputation, of a fast-run- 
ning, smoothly functioning dynamo, even more 
impressive when one considers the complete 
devastation which reigned only twenty years 
ago. 

In agriculture, grain output was up 38 per 
cent over 1972, livestock products up 10 per 
cent, fruit 52 per cent. The production of rice 
and maize surpassed the planned output by 
1 and 2.2 tons per chongbo respectively. 


In another three years the target figure is 
10 million tons of grain—for a country which 
historically has been dependent upon grain 
imports. Irrigation and electrification of the 
entire countryside have been completed; mech- 
anization, chemicalization and the application 
of modern management techniques are making 
rapid strides, in accord with the guidelines set 
forth in the “Theses on the Socialist Rural 
Question in Our Country” only ten years ago. 


The underlying principle of this develop- 
ment is that industry should not proceed at 
the expense of agriculture, but that each should 
help the other in mutual interdependence. 
Agricultural progress has also entailed an im- 
proved life style for the peasantry—better hous- 
ing and sanitation, more cultural and educa- 
tional opportunities, expanded medical and 
other public services, and other community 
facilities hitherto unknown to the Korean peas- 
ant and villager. The significance of such de- 
velopments on the agricultural front in a young 
socialist Asian country is hard to overestimate. 


In industrial progress the DPRK is prac- 
tically unique; it registered a 19 per cent gain 
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in 1973; the average annual gain of the last 
three years has been 17 per cent. The DPRK 
turns out ships, tractors, locomotives and ma- 
chinery from household appliances to manu- 
facturing and construction equipment. The 
modern automated Kumsong Tractor Plant 
epitomizes the industrial achievement of the 
DPRK, as well as dramatizing the basic re- 
lationship between agriculture and industry in 
accord with the Juche concept. The massive 
expansion of hydroelectric capacity and rail- 
road mileage last year, as in the Sinchon: 
Unryul Line, fill out the picture of a balanced — 


| 
and flourishing economy. : 
? 


The immediate effects of “products” like — 


schools, hospitals, clinics, publishing centers, 
theaters, recreational facilities and the like are 
difficult to measure, but they also were con- 
structed in record numbers in 1973, along with 


In a time of unprecedented inflation in the — 
“advanced” countries of the capitalist world, — 


not only do prices not rise in the DPRK; they ~ 


are actually cut—significantly: a number of 


housing and capital projects in general. 
| 


consumer goods, including textile fabrics, knit- 


wear and footwear, were reduced in price by ~ 


an average of 30 per cent this March l, as a 
result of the advance registered last year. 


This kind of economic progress speaks for 
itself. But it also had its undeniable effect on 
the influence of the DPRK overtures last year 
for reopening contacts with South Korea with 
the goal of eventual reunification. And it was 


also evident in the backing of the country $__ 


policy received at the Conference of Non- 
Aligned Nations in Algeria, and in the UN, 
when UNCURK was at long last allowed to 
die its natural death, and when the continued 
artificial division of Korea was rejected. Nor 
does it go unnoticed in South Korea, where - 
orphans still beg in the streets. 


F 
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A LOOK AT THE DPRK FROM DOWN UNDER 


By MYRA ROPER 


Out of the Ashes 


It looks as if it were centuries old, the 
elaborately structured, ivy-covered, wood and 
stone gateway in the centre of Pyongyang. In 
fact it has been meticulously re-constructed 
from old plans and sketches of the original— 
which was totally destroyed along with almost 
every other monument of Korea’s ancient cul- 
ture and several million of her people during 
the three years of the Korean War. 

It is exactly twenty years ago that Emmett 
Macdonell, Chief of the United States Bomber 
Command, reported to the U.S. Congress that 
“Almost the entire Korean Peninsula is just 
a terrible mess. Everything is destroyed. There 
is nothing left standing worthy of the name. 
There are no more targets in Korea.” 

Along with the debris of war, feudal society 
has been swept away and I, as one of the 
few Australians ever to visit North Korea, 
was seeing a country which had started from 
scratch. 


? 


Economic Achievement 

Today, twenty years after the “terrible mess,” 
North Korea’s over fourteen million people are 
all housed, clothed, and fed. Its economy is the 
third strongest in all Asia, after Japan and 
China. Its material output has increased from 
an index figure of 100 in 1946 to 216 in 1953 
to 7,062 in 1971. Its production of steel and 
electricity are in the process of doubling again 
between 1970 and 1976. 

Children’s Palace 

In the capital Pyongyang, the streets are 
wide and the boulevards wider. I was told 
that a quarter of the city is green and I could 
believe it. No street I walked down was out 
of sight of trees and grass. There are hun- 
dreds of high-rise flats, topped by the fifteen- 
(Continued on page 52) 


tralian-DPRK Friendship Committee. 


The Panmunjom Experience 


It is a very strange place, Panmunjom; it 
seems, indeed, quite unreal, believable only 
because it is there. 

A battered, buttercup yellow signboard dis- 
plays its grim message in sharp Roman letters 
beneath the rounded Korean characters .. . 
MILITARY DEMARCATION LINE. The 
Korean demilitarised zone, four kilometers 
wide, runs 240 kms. along the 38th Parallel 
bisecting a country, a people, a culture, which 
have been a unity for millennia. The line was 
drawn not by the will of a Korean majority 
but by a conglomerate group of people in a 
faraway institution more than a score of years 
ago and it is still maintained “under the sign- 
board of United Nations” by a single Western 
power, the U.S.A. 

The DMZ is an anachronistic hangover of 
the cold war, ignored by most governments, 
rather self-consciously swept under the rug by 
the General Assembly: but for Koreans, North 
and South, a tragic reality in personal and 
political terms 

No foreign visitor can plumb the extent and 
depth of suffering caused by the hermetical 
sealing off of North from South. Not only is 
travel forbidden but not even a letter, a post- 
card, a telegram can move across the gap. The 
railway down the peninsula stops at the DMZ, 
trees grow between the rails and long grass 
covers the sleepers. 

We approached Panmunjom from the North 
through a prosperous countryside trim as a 
garden, blue sky above bluer mountains, 
Korean-style cottages with elegantly upcurv- 
ing tiled roofs. 

First we reached the Korean Armistice Con- 
ference Hall, a one-storey wooden structure 

(Continued on page 48) 


Myra Roper, lecturer and writer, was formerly Principal of University Women’s College, 
University of Melbourne, and a lecturer in Chinese education. She visited the DPRK in 1978 
at the same time the AKFIC delegation was there. She is an initiating sponsor of the Aus- 


Members of the National Council for the Defense of Democracy meet in Seoul and denounce the Park regime. 


All Is Not Well With the 
U.S.-Japanese Colony of South Korea 


By JOE BRANDT 


The southern part of the “Land of the 
Morning Calm” has been like a stormy sea for 
the past months. 

The students and young people of South 
Korea, supported by clergymen, intellectuals, 
newspaper, radio and television employees, 
small businessmen, student-workers in fac- 
tories and a few nationalists from the ruling 
class, are in revolt against fascist tyranny. 

The continued restrictions by the fascist 
regime on all aspects of life, labor, press, aca- 
demia and political oppression, has spread dis- 
satisfaction throughout the population, causing 
infectious resistance bordering on_ revolt 
against the Seoul authorities. 

“South Korea is headed for a political ex- 
plosion that could bring a bloody end to the 
14-year rule of Park Chung Hee.” (Chicago 
Daily News of last October.) In response, the 
regime has stepped up its repression. 

This winter of discontent in South Korea 
has met with ever more fascistic actions by 
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the Park government. In February a special 
“emergency” courtmartial sentenced two liberal 
opponents, Chang Joon Ha and Park Ki Wan, 
to the maximum 15 years in prison, for criticiz-— 
ing the ersatz Constitution in violation of a 
presidential decree. Six clergymen were also — 
court-martialed for the same “violation,” four 
of them receiving 15-year sentences, the other 
two getting 10 years. Seven university stu-— 
dents were sentenced to prison for terms rang- 

ing from five to 10 years, also for criticizing 

the Constitution. And the leading Japanese 
daily, Asahi Shimbun, was banned in South 
Korea for publishing articles the Seoul regime 

deemed “unfriendly and unfair.” 

Premier Kim Jong Pil justified the imprison- 
ment of critics on the grounds of preventing — 
“social disorder and chaos.” The “Constitu- — 
tion” which has come under attack, was im-— 
posed on South Koreans in 1972 during martial 
law. It gives Park Chung Hee virtually all 
power and gives the population at large vir-— 
tually none. Said Premier Kim, “We do not” 
want noise,” especially when “we are faced - 


with difficulties economically.” The New York 
_ Times reports from Seoul, “To the President's 
critics, most of whom are unwilling to be 
quoted for fear of being sent to prison, Mr. 
Park has become a desperate man—a paranoid 
dictator, said one.” 

Shortly after the staged “trials” and the im- 
prisonments in early February, two south Ko- 
rean ships in North Korean waters engaged 
in a gun battle with two ships of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea navy. One 
of the South Korean ships was sunk, the other 
captured in what DPRK spokesmen called an 
intrusion “in the coastal waters of our side in 
a premeditated act of provocation.” 

Then on March 15, the South Korean CIA 
announced that it had rounded up 47 South 
‘Koreans allegedly involved in espionage for 
the DPRK. Those arrested were supposed to 
have included 23 “spies” and 24 “collaborators.” 
The group included a boat owner, a university 
professor and three provincial politicians. “Es- 
“pionage” has been used for 25 years by various 
Seoul regimes as the main charge for jailing 
opponents. 

While over 40,000 U‘S. occupation troops 
‘stand by in South Korea as symbols of Wash- 
ington’s approval of Park’s policies, those poli- 
cies have become more repressive than ever in 
response to a new mass upsurge. 

A number of dramatic developments have 
aken place recently further sharpening the 
struggle against oppression and sharply under- 
mining the colonial puppet government. These 
developments include: 


| 1. The defeat of U.S. imperialism in Indo- 
China leaving Park Chung Hee with tens of 
thousands of returned mercenaries, including 
ambitious generals looking for graft and soft 
jobs at home. 


_ 2. The continued relaxation of tension, grow- 
ing detente and increased peaceful co-existence 
mm international relations; forcing a realign- 
| Ment of forces unsuitable to the regime and its 
Tuling class, whose way of life was based 
entirely on war scares, a parasitic military ma- 
Chine, “military alerts” and artificial “national 
security” scares. 

8. The continued intimidation of the press 
by the South Korean CIA and secret police; 
the emasculating of the constitution; the turn- 
ing of the National Assembly into a “club 


—_ 


Kim Chi Ha, prominent poet who has been arrested 
a number of times by the Park Chung Hee. police. 


house,” limiting its role to rubber-stamping 
Park Chung Hee’s arbitrary fiats; all widening 
the gulf between the people and the regime. — 


4. The massive penetration of South Korea 
by the Japanese monopolies (over 90% of all 
1973 investments came from Japan), placing 
a heavy burden on the South Korean people, 
who labor under worsening working condi- 
tions while producing super profits for the 
foreign investors. wie 

With these investments have come over a 
quarter of a million Japanese and sixty thou- 


sand U.S. tourists, virtually all males, spend- 
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ing an estimated $200 million on Korean bar 
girls, turning South Korea into a grand brothel 
for the pleasure of foreigners. 

5. The kidnapping of Kim Dae Jung, who 
received 46% of the vote for President, as the 
candidate of the opposition New Democratic 
Party, has caused growing militant, large scale 
mass demonstrations against the Park Chung 
Hee regime. The Japanese JiJi press, follow- 
ing the rigged election said “the popular poli- 
tician (Kim Dae Jung) was defeated at count- 
ing but won at voting.” 

6. The regime’s sabotage against the popu- 
larly supported July 4 North-South agreement 


Sprawling slum at foot of mountain in South Korea. 
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on the desirability of joint efforts for peaceful 
reunification. 

7. The diplomatic victories of the DPRK in 
gaining increased recognition from a score of 
nations; admission with Observer status to the 
United Nations; and the United Nations de- 
cision to: | 

A. Reject the “two-Korea” delegation to the | 
United Nations in acknowledgment of the fact 
that Korea is a single nation; 

B. Support for the independent and peace 
ful reunification of Korea. 

C. Dissolve the United Nations Commission 
on Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK), opening the possibility for the 
dissolution of the United Nations (but in 
reality U.S.) military command in South Ko- 
rea. 

8. Growing opposition in the United States, 
including Congress, to the continued gifts of 
hundreds of millions of taxpayers’ money to ' 
Park Chung Hee. 7 

9. The energy shortage which has caused | 
petroleum and petroleum products to be priced — 
82 percent higher than a year ago, causing the — 
severest economic setback in South Korea in— 
a quarter-century. (A gallon of gasoline now 
sells for $1.85 in Seoul, while a South Ko 
rean worker must work 20 hours to earn what | 
his U.S. counterpart earns in an hour. | 

The dissatisfaction and mood of revolt nur 
tured by these developments in South Korea, 
affects even representatives of the civil estab- 
lishment and the military hierarchy in South 
Korea and abroad. : 

In Washington, D.C., Seoul diplomatic and 

ress representatives are defecting and asking 
for political asylum. In New York, retired South 
Korean military brass picket the United Na- 
tions protesting the terror by the Seoul regime. 

A public statement by more than a dozen 
leading Korean doctors, professors and re 
ligious figures in the New York area, has de- 
manded Park’s resignation. “Let the South 
Korean people restore a democratic constitu- 

tional government,” their statement reads, 
“which is capable of carrying out the historical 
task of the Korean unification.” Similarly, the 
Korean language Voice of the People, pub- 
lished in New Paltz, New York, editorialized 
in January: “. . . Koreans have exhausted their 
patience with the Park regime. . Proud 


and nationalistic, Koreans desire their national 
reunification. . The days of American 
largess are over. To remain with Park is to 
wait for Japan’s economic take-over.” 

And, echoing their Korean colleagues, more 
than a hundred academics, calling themselves 
American Scholars For a Democratic Korea, 
signed an advertisement in The New York 
Times as an open letter to Park Chung Hee 
demanding restoration of democracy. 

Supporters of reunification, among them the 
former South Korean Ambassador to the 
United Nations, the former Mayor of Seoul, 
numerous Korean-American scholars, religious 
leaders, businessmen, students and other bour- 

eois nationalists demonstrated for abolition 
of the South Korean CIA, an end to the Park 
Chung Hee “constitution” and a one-Korea 
policy. 

Similarly united front actions are held by 
tens of thousands of Korean residents in Japan. 

In South Korea itself, students, clergymen, 
intellectuals, media employees, businessmen 
and labor, are demanding academic freedom, 
the barring of CIA agents from campuses, and 
in churches, and the release of imprisoned 
students; freedom of speech and press, includ- 


ing the elimination of CIA agents in editorial 
offices and calling for an end to Japanese eco- 
nomic colonization, for reunification and for 
Park’s resignation. 

The Chicago Daily News reports, “In Seoul 
a former high government official who quit in 
disgust and must remain nameless for fear of 
political reprisals, said today’s political climate 
was much like that preceding the 1960 ‘April 
Revolution’ which toppled the Syngman Rhee 
regime, at a cost of 180 students’ lives.” This 
high government official is then quoted to have 
said “the demonstrations you see here in Seoul 
and elsewhere are only the tip of the iceberg, 
the discontent goes much deeper than that. 
It embraces the middle class as well as the 
students. But it will be the students who will 


lead the uprising, if and when it comes.” 


In a declaration adopted on October 2, 1978, 
the students of the prestigious Seoul National 
University, ignited the spark with a fiery state- 
ment: “We have risen, true to our conscience, 
unable to sit supinely and see the ruthless re- 
alities of life threatening the people’s right of 
existence.” (See full declaration on this page. ) 

Mass student demonstrations began in Oc- 
tober, demanding civil liberties, the lifting of 


Park Chung Hee, right, appoints 
General Lee Sae Ho president of 
the appellate court-martial. Lee 
was in command of South Ko- 
rean puppets in South Vietnam. 


Il 


South Korean students arrested by Seoul police. 


the state of emergency, an end to South Ko- 
rea’s economic subjugation to democratization 
of the educational system, and the quickest 
ossible reunification of Korea. 

The authorities replied to these demands 
with reprisals, dispersing demonstrations and 
arresting student leaders. In November there 
were street clashes between young people and 
the police. The demonstrations bagan to as- 
sume a clearly anti-government character. 

All the major educational institutions par- 
ticipated in the action, including for the first 
time, the women’s colleges and universities, 
such as the EWHA Women’s University, the 
Seoul Women’s College, the SUDO Women's 
National College and the Syk-ong Women’s 
University. Among the other participating in- 
stitutions were the Hankuk Theological Sem- 
inary and the University of Foreign Studies, 
both of them private institutions; the Meth- 
odist Theological College, the INHA Institute 
of Technology in Inchon, and the following 
universities: Koryo, Soonggyungwan, Yonsei, 
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Sungjon, Sogang, Hayang, Tungguk, Konguk 
in Taegu, and Kyonghui. 

The largest student action tok place at the 
EWHA Women’s University of Seoul, where 
5,000 out of 8,000 students, demonstrated for 
fve hours outside the school gates. 

Every major section of the population was 
affected. Reporters on the leading daily news- 
paper, Donga Ilbo, twice convened all-night 
vigils to protest CIA presence in their news- 
rooms. On November 30th, 150 employees of 
the Joong-Ang Ilbo newspaper and the Tong- 
yong radio station, went on a 94-hour strike 
demanding press freedoms. 

Fifteen elder political and religious leaders 
and prominent intellectuals have been arrested, 
most of them members of the antigovernment 
group known as “The National Council For 
Defense of Democracy,” included among them 
the Rev. Chi Hak Soon, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the southeast city area of Wonju; 
Dr. Kim Dae Joon, Honorary Dean of Hankuk 
Theological Seminary; the Rev. Bop Chong, 4 


ene 


| 
Buddhist priest, Hahn Sok Hun, a Protestant 
leader, and Kim Chi Ha, one of South Korea’s 
most prominent poets, who had been pre- 
viously jailed twice for his satiric writings 
criticizing the government. 

A group of 80 civic and religious leaders, 
churchmen, writers and opposition political 
parties, have started a campaign to collect one 
million signatures demanding a democratic 
‘constitution. This group, organized at a secret 
meeting on December 13th, includes the former 
President Posun Yum; Yu Chin Oh, a distin- 
guished educator and politician who wrote 
South Korea’s first constitution in 1948; Ste- 

hen Cardinal Kim, leader of South Korea’s 
“Roman Catholics; and the Rev. Kim Kwan 
Suk, General Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Korea. 
- On December 17, the first anti-government 
demonstration by politicians took place since 
the students’ anti-Park movement began in 
‘October. 200 members of the opposition Dem- 
ocratic Unification Party demonstrated in 
downtown Seoul. 
_ The same day, 250 Christian students held 
a prayer service for “national Salvation,” de- 
manding a new constitution and _ restoration 
of democracy. The service was sponsored by 
the Korea Students Christian Federation and 
the Catholic Students Federation of Korea. 

They demanded the Japanese government 
“discontinue completely your support to the 
dictatorial regime in South Korea” and warned 
that “should this wish of the Korean people be 
ignored, we will carry out an anti-Japanese 
campaign for national salvation to the last.” 


At an “ecumenical service for human rights” 
at the YMCA in Seoul, Stephen Cardinal Kim, 
prelate of the South Korean Roman Catholics, 
addressed 500 participants and declared that 
the only way to prevent “national catastrophe” 
is to “change the constitution and restore de- 
mocracy.” 

Twenty young Protestant pastors in a dec- 
laration called on the four million South Ko- 
rean Christians to join the struggle for de- 
mocracy. 

The dean and eight faculty members of the 
Hankuk Theological Seminary, together with 
90 students, shaved their heads like Buddhist 
monks to protest the government's restrictions, 
including one which prohibits the wearing of 
long hair by men students. 

On December 1, the Korean armed forces 
were put on the alert on the excuse that “North 
Koreans are infiltrating into the country,” a 
familiar pretext by now with the South Ko- 
rean people. 

At the same time the cabinet was reshuffled 
to give the appearance of change. It is note- 
worthy that among these steps was the re- 
moval of Lee Hu Rak from the directorship 
of the South Korean CIA, and from the post 
of Co-Chairman of the North-South Coordinat- 
ing Committee set up to promote the country’s 
reunification. 

However, a few meaningless concessions 
to the students and media workers will not 
suffice. The fact remains that the main reason 
for the protests is the continued rule of the 
Park fascist dictatorship, the loyal puppet re- 
gime of U.S. imperialism. 


South Korean students confront 
club-wielding police official dur- 
ing anti-Park demonstration in 
Seoul. 
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Declaration of South Korean Students 


Today we rise up in fiery indignation and 
in obedience to the dictates of our conscience, 
for we can no longer close our eyes to the 
realities which threaten the survival of Koreans 
as a free people. Under the crushing blows of 
social ‘injustice, political oppression and eco- 
nomic poverty our people are driven to the 
depth of terror and despair. 

See what our leaders have done. They in- 
dulge in corruption and favoritism, they exploit 
the people in order to enrich themselves and 
fatten their stomachs; and they breathe arro- 
gance and emit impudence into the air! 

Alas! Having grabbed power with promises 
that they will give the people greater freedom, 
justice and prosperity, they have shackled 
them with the chains of the Korean Central 


COMING 


The American - Korean 
Friendship and Informa- 
tion Center will soon pub- 
lish ts first paperback book. 
Written by Prof. Fred Car- 
rier, co-chairman of AKFIC 
and contributing editor of 
Korea Focus, it will be 
titled North Korean Jour- 
ney — The Revolution 
Against Colonialism. A few 
of the chapter headings of 
the 200-page book are: 


“The Struggle Against a 
Colonial Economy.” 

“Education for Social- 
ism.” 

“A Society of Workers: 
Life in Pyongyang and 
Hambung.” 

Nationalism and Unifica- 
tion: Historical Perspec- 
tive.” 
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Intelligence Agency! Our human rights have 
been trampled upon, and social morality has 
iven way to decadence. 

In this land there is no trace of freedom, 
there is only the fascist rule. We have been 
utterly betrayed! The detente between the 
U.S. and China brought into clarity profound 
contradictions of the present system of dog- 
matic anti-communism. In their latest attempt 
to perpetuate themselves in power, our leaders: 


F 


have driven us into the jungle of terror. By — 


means of the KCIA, they have ruthlessly 
crushed the democratic aspirations of our 
people. The legislature and judiciary are but 
the handmaids of the President, and the church 
and the press and universities are silenced. 
They disregard our national interests; they 
ignore the welfare of our people; they cater to 
the greeds of a handful of monopolistic entre- 
preneurs; and they accelerate Japanization of 
our national economy, making inevitable the 
ultimate loss of our political independence. 
Compatriots! Though the cruel and sad state 
of affairs of our fatherland seems unbearable, 


{ 
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we must dispel the mood of helplessness and 


submissiveness to the regime in 


conquer 


power. Let us resist the tyrants. Join us in- 
lighting the torch of democracy and waging — 


the struggle for justice, freedom and truth! 


We will never submit to tyranny! We will 


never compromise with our oppressors! We 
challenge anyone to dare to suppress our de- 
termination! We will not cease until the fol- 
lowing demands are met: 


1. End the fascist CIA rule; and establish 
free democratic rule, guaranteeing our 
rights. 

2. Insure the survival of our people eco- 
nomically by stopping the Japanization 
of our economy. 


MA | 
3. Disband forthwith the KCIA (and Reveal 


The Truth About The Kim Dae Jung 
Affair! 


A. Politicians, intellectuals and journalists! 


Repent and change your ways! 


STUDENT ASSOCIATION OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE, SEOUL NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
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A VISIT TO 


By JOE WALKER 


Joe Walker, New York correspondent for 
Muhammed Speaks was a member of an 
AKFIC Delegation invited to the DPRK by 
the Korean Society for Cultural Relations. He 
is a member of the Executive Board AKFIC. 


Pyongyang, Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea—As our Aeroflot jet circled from the 
Sea of Japan on its overland flight to this 
North Korean capital, this correspondent was 
awed at the land of mountains below. 

North Korea covers an area of 46,450 square 
miles. Its northern boundaries are naturally 
marked by the Yalu and Tumen Rivers which 
separate it from China and in the extreme 
northeast from the USSR. The DPRK’s eastern 
boundary is a long coastline on the East Sea 
(Sea of Japan). The Yellow Sea and Korea 
Bay provide the western boundary. 

On the south an artificial political division of 
the Korean peninsula, roughly along the 38th 
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“Jt is a historical irony that Korea’s first brush with 
imperialism was with the United States in August 1866, 
the General Sherman, an armed merchant boat dropped 
anchor at the mouth of the Taedong river, and its 
Captain Preston demanded to proceed to the interior. 
“Though our ship appears to be a warship, we entertain 
no ill designs. We are interested only in peaceful trade,” 
Preston is reported to have said. Trade with the United 
States was prohibited in those days and Korean court 
officials were sent aboard to refuse permission for the 
vessel to proceed further. But Preston weighed anchor 
and sailed upstream as far as Pyongyang, firing his 
cannon as he went, to impress potential resisters. When 
again presented with demands to withdraw, he de- 
manded, gold, silver, ginseng (already famous for its 
aphrodisiac qualities) and 150 tons of rice. When this 
was refused Preston opened fire on river shipping in 
the area. Guerrillas went out at night and set the ship 
afire; it sank with all hands aboard in the Taedong 
river just opposite Pyongyang. A couple of other U.S. 
warships came later and tried to make landings on 
the Korean coast, ostensibly in search of the merchant 
marauder, but the landing attempts were repulsed. 
Two-five inch cannons from the General Sherman today 
adorn two of Pyongyang’s historical museums.” 

from “Again Korea” by Wilfred Burchett 


THE DPRK 


Parallel, separates North Korea from South 
Korea (the so-called Republic of Korea, ROK). 


North Korea is rich in coal, iron ore, tungs- 
ten, lead, zinc, copper, graphite, gold, silver 
and other minerals but its greatest resource 
and treasure is its 14 million plus people. At 
the Pyongyang airport it was smiles and flowers 
from a pretty young Pioneer who greeted this 
reporter along with Kim Ung, vice-president 
of the Korean Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries; Zi Chang Ik, vice- 
rector of the Kim I] Sung University; Ryem 
Zang Yen and Hwang Han. 

During the weeks that were to follow we 
learned that the people of the DPRK are 
proud, industrious and have made tremendous 
gains in rebuilding their war-devastated cities 
and towns, constructing modern industry, de- 
veloping cooperative farms, instituting a sys- 
tem of compulsory and universal education, 
creating a people’s culture and establishing a 
system of national defense against any out- 
side aggression. 

All these gains have been achieved in less 
than a generation, as a result of mass devo- 
tion and sacrifice by the people, under the 
leadership of the Korean Workers Party and 
the collective leadership headed by President 
Kim I] Sung. 

These gains have also been achieved in 
spite of and in response to the war of inter- 
vention of the United States in North Korea 
in 1950-1953, which levelled whole cities like 
Pyongyang and Wonsan, tortured and mur- 
dered thousands of innocent civilians, took the 
lives of one million Koreans and occupied 
and still occupies about 44 percent of the 
Korean peninsula under the cover of a corrupt, 
and dictatorial puppet government of Park 
Chung Hee. 

During the three year Korean war 54,246 
U.S. servicemen died and 103,284 were wound- 
ed. 

In spite of these U.S. crimes, North Koreans 
everywhere greeted this correspondent with 
warmth and friendship. They displayed a 
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special feeling of solidarity towards progres- 
sives and peace fighters of the U.S. who are 
demanding an immediate pull-out of U.S. mili- 
tary forces from South Korea and the rest of 
Asia. 

Without exception, everyone expressed a 
burning concern to reunify the country peace- 
fully, independently and democratically. In 
interviews with Government leaders Kim I]; 
Kwang Ryang Uk, Vice-President of the Presid- 
ium of the National People’s Assembly; Kim 
Ung, a Vice-Chairman of the Korean Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 
and other high officials, and in contacts with 
workers, students, educators, doctors and 
others, hospitality was always coupled with 
serious attention to the prolonged presence 
and provocations of U.S. troops in South Korea. 

They underlined the poverty and oppression 
widespread in South Korea under the “collab- 
orationist Park Chung Hee clique,” and the 
dangers of reviving Japanese militarism there 
and elsewhere. 

In actual fact, the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea is still in a state of war with 
the United States under the facade of the 
United Nations. Incidents like the Pueblo and 
the spy planes have convinced the North Ko- 
reans that war can come any day and that 
every citizen must be prepared to wage all- 
out defensive war. 

At the same time, the many people of the 
DPRK whom we met were confident that over 
40 million Korean people, unified by geog- 
raphy, language, and culture for 4,000 years, 
could easily be joined in a single nation, if only 
the imperialist power of the U.S. would leave 
their soil forever. 

During my visit to the DPRK, an important 
development in this connection occurred. 
After overtures toward unification from the 
north for a quarter of a century, the South 
Korean Red Cross proposed to the DPRK 
Red Cross that they meet to locate members 
of separate families. 

Meetings are now taking place in this con- 
nection. It is a promising sign and it is hoped 
that the talks will be expanded to deal with 
normalizing relations in correspondence, travel, 
trade, cultural exchange, etc. 

North Koreans frequently refer to the 
DPRK as a “kingdom for children.” Today in 
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Apartment building in Pyongyang. 


North Korea kindergartens are to be found 
everywhere—at factories, in mines, in farm- 
ing and fishing villages. There are more than 
790,000 children who are growing up healthy 
and happy. 

Every kindergarten is well equipped with 

modern facilities for the education and train- 
ing of youngsters and the improvement of 
their health. 
_ Envying nothing in the world, the Korean 
“flower buds” gain inspiration from the boy- 
hood experiences of Kim Il Sung and soon 
realize that their further education will truly 
enable them to become everything that they 
are capable of being. 

The “Land of the Morning Calm” has been 
divided far too long by colonialism, wars and 
Japanese and U.S. imperialism. The over- 
whelming sentiment in both North and South 
Korea is for reunification. That sentiment will 
be satisfied and the Korean people, themselves, 
will determine their own destiny! 

Visit to a Korean Home 

This is an Asian nation where freedom for 

the people exists. It is a country without op- 
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pression, unemployment or fear. There is no 
_ need for a person to worry that tomorrow may 
_ bring a pink slip with the paycheck, an evic- 
- tion notice or hunger pangs. 

Collective property, labor and goals have 
brought the North Korean people together 
and eliminated oppression. Private property, 
capital and ambition in the United States have 
_ had just the reverse effect. 

During my stay in this people’s democracy, 
J asked to visit an average worker’s home. 
No sooner requested than we were off to such 
an abode. We drove to Chollima street, a 
newly-constructed thoroughfare with abutting 
high-rise apartment houses. _ 

We were greeted at one of the Chollima 
apartment buildings by Kim Yu Gap, chief 
af the People’s Neighborhood Unit. If it were 
not for her frosty hair, you would not believe 
that she was 80 years plus, and lived through 
both Japanese and American occupation and 
oppression (2 of her sons died in the 1950-1953 
war with the U.S.). 

Since our visit was unplanned and spontane- 
ous, we had to take potluck in finding resi- 
dents at home during the weekday. Knocks 
were made on a _ half-dozen doors before 
Hwang Kyong Ja, a woman in her early 
thirties, opened her door. Our mission was 
explained and we were welcomed immediately 
to come inside. 

The gracious housewife's husband, Li Byong 
Son, was at work at a nearby thermopower 
plant where he is a chief of a top work team. 
She, too, is normally at work as a school 
teacher but the new school term had only be- 
gun that day for nursery and kindergarten 
children, where her daughters, ages 3 and 5, 
were. 

Though our visit was unexpected, the two- 
bedroom apartment was clean and orderly 
with a modern kitchen and bathroom. How 
many wons (the national monetary unit) was 
rent per month? The answer surprised me, it 
was the equivalent of $1.02 a month, includ- 
ing gas, electricity and water. Naturally, the 
next question was how much was the joint 
family income per month? The reply really 
shocked me—it was the equivalent of $200 a 
month. 

Cognizant of the stunned look on this cor- 
respondent's face, Hwang Kyong Ja elaborated 


that “the price of our housing, rice and other 
food and clothing is so reasonable that we 
spend only 60 per cent of our income for 
our lives and the rest (40 percent) we save 
in the bank.” 

Where did the family live before they came 
here? “We also lived in an apartment but we 
moved here in 1969 when this building was 
completed so we could be close to our working 
places.” 

Our conversation then switched to our hos- 
tess’ earlier life in Korea. “When I was 11 
years old I saw Americans for the first time,” 
declared Hwang Kyong Ja, “and what I saw 
and suffered at their hands, then and after, 
led me to the conviction that all Americans 
are our enemies. That they are all the same— 
barbaric and brutal criminals. 

“But when I grew up,” she continued, 
“through (North Korean) mass media I was 
told that there were also progressive Amer- 
icans who are fighting against U.S. imperial- 
ism and these people were not enemies of 
the Korean people. Now today I have met 
you who is not an enemy of mine or my 
people but a friend who wants for himself 
and his people what we want for ourselves 
and our people,” she said. 

During the war with the United States 
(1950-1953) her father was a member of a 
guerrilla unit operating from the mountains 
in Sin Chon County. When U.S. forces over- 
ran and occupied their village, her mother 
and her five children were rounded up. 

“My mother was tortured and asked where 
my father was,” she said as her facial muscles 
tightened. “She did not tell. They tortured 
her everyday but she would not say. Then 
they started torturing my three brothers, elder 
sister and me. That was the most difficult 
thing for my mother, seeing her children being 
harmed. 

“Now I became a mother and I can now 
fully understand how she felt then,” she re- 
marked as a single tear rolled down her right 
cheek. “All my mother’s limbs were broken. 
She was still alive only with that spirit to re- 
sist these animals who were committing these 
crimes. 

“We children were taken to a storehouse to 
be imprisoned with other villagers. It was the 
coldest of winter and there was no heat. 
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“Finally my mother was brought and thrown 
in the storehouse. The enemy troops said that 
anyone who didn’t obey them would meet the 
same fate as this woman. They then proceeded 
to hit her head with thick iron clubs and 
she died. 

“After that, the enemies also threatened the 
people that anybody who showed sympathy 
to this woman would meet the same penalties. 

“At the time my brothers and I could not 
even cry, she recalled, as another tear ran 
down her opposite cheek. Everyone else in 
her living room sat rigidly still and remained 
perfectly silent. 

“It was not fear of the enemies that we 
didn’t weep,” she added as a sort of apology, 
“but because it was too unexpected that our 
mother died in such a way in front of us.” 

The enemy’s cruelty was multiplied further 
as their mother’s dead body was left for sev- 
eral days in the storehouse among her impris- 
oned children and villagers. But there was 
still more cruelty to be yet eye-witnessed by 
Hwang Kyong Ja, brothers and older sister. 

A few weeks later her father was captured 
by enemy forces when he returned to the vil- 
lage on a secret mission. “My father was a 
farmer and the invaders of our land said that 
‘a farmer’s fate cannot be changed even after 
death.’ After saying this, they bayoneted and 
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clubbed my father and several other farmers | 
to death.” 

There was not a dry eye in the room as the 
Korean wife, mother and teacher continued: 
“The husband of my mother’s sister was also 
a patriotic farmer. So all the family members 
of my aunt were seized, tied to trees and 
beaten.” 

Museum Honors Koreans’ Heroism 

The barbarous cruelty of the United States 
in its war in Korea (1950-53) and the coura- 
geous and victorious resistance of the Korean 
people is highlightend in powerful exhibits at 
a museum in Sin Chon County. The county 
was especially hard hit with military and 
civilian casualties inflicted by invading Amer- 
ican armed forces but also had countless 
patriots. 

The large museum is housed in a building 
that served as the U.S. Army headquarters 
during its 52 day occupation of this region in 
the fall of 1950. During that period a fourth 
of the county’s population (more than 35,000 
people) was slaughtered. 

On the grounds surrounding the Sin Chon 
County Museum is an underground air raid 
shelter where 900 Korean patriots were en- 
tombed and burned to death. Two decades 
later blood and fat stains on the walls bear 
witness to that mass human roasting. 

Nearby is a storehouse where 400 Korean 
mothers and 102 children were mercilessly 


put to death. Also in the area are several © 


tombs where the deceased patriots’ bodies are 
buried. 

Im Kwon Sum, curator of the museum, wel- 
comed and escorted us into the first room of 
the museum. Exhibits in the room depicted 
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the earliest attempts at invasion of Korea by ~ 


the United States over a century ago. 

From 1853-1876, 13 invasions were at- 
tempted by North American rulers. Among 
these abortive invasions, the U.S. armed ship 
General Sherman in 1866 sailed into Korean 
waters but the Koreans mobilized and sank 
the foreign pirate ship. That defensive action 
was led by the great grandfather of President 
Kim I] Sung. Anchor chains and a gun from 
the General Sherman are on display in the 
museum. 


In 1868 more than 100 North Americans 
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invaded Korea again. They started to dig up — 


the tomb of the then Korean ruler’s deceased 
father. Apparently the U.S. pirates thought 
that if they took this corpse the Korean leader 
would bow down and accommodate their 
greedy demands. Instead, as they dug, nearby 
villagers and farmers massed, attacked them 
and sent them fleeing from their land. _ 

In January 1871 five U.S. war ships with 
1,230 men and more than 80 heavy guns sailed 
defiantly towards Korea but were defeated by 
a strong Korean counterattack. 

Atrocity after atrocity is graphically re- 
counted in the Sin Chon County Museum. 
One of the most “inhumane and savage” (are 
there any words to properly describe such 
acts?) in Sin Chon County was the massacre 
of about 97 percent of the inhabitants of the 
village Man Kung Ri. Out of a population of 
891, 772 people were killed. 

Among the 8,000 Korean youngsters killed 
in Sin Chon County was a 14-year-old boy 
who chaired the Young Pioneers Organization 
in his school. A photo, obviously snapped by 
a sadistic and sick photographer (as were 
many of the pictures in the museum captured 
from South Korean “puppet” or U.S. forces), 
showed a U.S. G.I. straddling a board across 
the neck of this child—with spit-polish boots, 
no less!—see-sawing his breath away. 

Another photograph showed a 11-year-old 
girl, carrying her 2-year-old brother on her 
back, both being buried alive. 

Our guide pointed to and translated a mes- 
sage from a 13-year-old boy who was arrested 
with his mother and father by U.S. invaders. 
This boy saw his parents summarily executed 
by a firing squad, and was himself tortured 
because neither parents nor brother would in- 
form on the whereabouts of the elder son—a 
guerrilla fighter in the nearby mountains. 

A passionate note smuggled out read, in 
part, “Brother, I want to see you again. I'm 


arrested and held inside a pit of a mine. The 


enemy says if I do not tell them about where 
you are now, then the enemy will kill me. I 
shall keep the secret whatever happens. . . . 
Brother, revenge the enemy. My enemy is U.S. 
imperialism and their flunkeys. . . .” 

When the older brother received the mes- 
sage in a mountain fortress, he and his fellow 
guerrillas staged a surprise assault on the mine 
and successfully liberated many captured 


Koreans. Sadly though, he was too late to 
save his younger brother who refused to tell 
his captors anything and died a noble death. 

The next painting which immediately com- 
manded our attention was that of Pik Young 
Kyo. She was the head of a women’s organ- 
ization in a local factory. Suspected of being 
a key figure in aiding the liberation fighters 
in neighboring mountains, she was taken into 
custody and tortured for information. Her 
nails were pulled from each of her ten fingers 
and ten toes. Her breasts were chopped off. 
She yelled in pain but uttered not a word of 

Remaining silent about operational secrets 
of the Korean freedom fighters, Pik Young 
Kyo tried to cut her tongue with her teeth for 
fear of possibly revealing information while 
unconscious and in pain. She wouldn't sell 
out the resistance even to save her own life 
and was shot to death not far from the present 
museum structure. 

Her last words, spoken in defiance of her 
U.S.A. executioners and in front of the cap- 
tive assembled villagers, were reportedly ut- 
tered with a self-inflicted splashed tongue but 
unbroken spirit. She said, “The Workers Party 
of Korea shall be eternal in this land. I die 
today at the hands of our enemies but my 
life shall be eternal. . . . On my side are the 
Korean people. . . . Long live the Workers 
Party of Korea! Long live General Kim Il 
Sung!” 

Throughout the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea, where an average of 18 
U.S.A. bombs were dropped per square kilo- 
meter, the Fatherland Liberation War—as the 
Koreans call the 1950-53 war—has only inten- 
sified a miraculous rebuilding, spirit and unity. 
The Korean people will not be denied! ! ! 

Another tactic employed by the U.S. in 
Korea—as elsewhere in the world—in the effort 
to dominate foreign people and plunder their 
riches was the use of spies disguised as priests 
and the use of priests as spies. 

So-called Christian missionaries began to 
flock to Korea in 1884. Though initially taken 
at face value, increasingly the Western reli- 
gion peddlers were fully exposed. 

One particular incident in 1925 stirred up 
a mass movement against the white magic- 
agents. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Building Friendship in 1971... 


Statement presented at a Farewell Mass Rally 

in Pyongyang by the first delegation AKFIC. 

The delegation was in the DPRK as guests 

of the Korean Society for Cultural Relations 

With Foreign Countries, August 15-25, 1971. 

We, the delegation of the American-Korean 
Friendship and Information Center are very 
happy to be here today. 

In 1950, the United States imperialists in- 
vaded your land, bombed your homes, and 
destroyed your bridges. Today, we of the 
American-Korean Friendship and Information 
Center come to your land to rebuild these 
bridges of friendship between your people and 
the people of the United States. 

In 1950, U.S. imperialists brought war and 
death to your people. Today, we come on a 
mission for peace and life from our people to 
your people. 

In 1950, U.S. imperialism murdered your 
people in places like Sin Chon County and 
levelled whole cities like Pyongyang. Today, we 
who represent the other U.S.A._the U.S.A. that 
is fighting imperialism—come to affirm our 
opposition to the present genocidal policy of 
U.S.A. imperialism in Asia and the rest of the 
world. 

In 1950, U.S. imperialists tried to bring occu- 
pation, division, and enslavement to the Korean 
people. In the past two weeks, we have seen 
with our own eyes the results of the heroic 
efforts of the Democratic Peoples Republic of 
Korea to resist U.S. imperialism, to reconstruct 
their country, and to work toward an eventual 
unification of 40,000,000 Korean people in a 
democratic, peaceful, and independent way. 

Your land is endowed with many rich re- 
sources and beauties of nature, and we have 
seen some of these beauties as we climbed the 
peaks of the Diamond Mountains. 

We have taken notice of the evidence every- 
where in your land that the Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea is racing toward the fulfill- 
ment of a socialist society with cosmic speed. 
We hail this evidence of progress—your many 
new and efficient enterprises and factories, your 
cooperative farms, your construction of build- 
ings, your development of schools and educa- 
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tion, your hospitals and medical care, and yout 


renaissance in the arts, your healthy nurture of 
children and young people, and your steps in 


emancipating women. 


We are impressed by the rapid and sustained 
progress that you have made in your economy, 


as well as by the integration and mutual sup- 


port of the various sectors of the economy— 


heavy industry, light industry, and agriculture, 
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We have seen how your people, crushed for — 


centuries by feudal landlords and foreign colo. 
nialists, have, within the short space of less 
than a generation, learned modern _ industrial 


techniques and science, have applied them on — 


a national scale, and have provided material 
necessities, education, and culture for all mem- 
gers of the society. 


Above all, we are encouraged and inspired by 


the spirit of your people. Everywhere we have 


gone we have found them to be kind, hospitable, _ 
friendly, modest, hard-working, ingenious, self- — 
sacrificing, and dedicated to the welfare and — 


progress of the whole society. 

Such revolutionary morale is also destined to 
create a flowering of the finer forms of human 
life—of poetry, music, song, dance, drama, opera, — 
and other expressions of culture. Art with your 
people is not an activity that is set aside to be 
enjoyed by the privileged few for its own sake. 
It is a spontaneous expression within a way of 
life which meets the essential needs of both 
body and spirit, and thus releases the creative 


potentiality in all people. Your guerrilla war-_ 
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fare was an art, and the guerrillas, themselves, 
created their own music and drama. Your de- 
feat of the military might of U.S. imperialists 
in their effort to destroy and subjugate your 
country was an art of a high order. Your crea- 

tion of a machine-building industry was an art. 
So was the development of irrigation, electrifica- 


. 
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tion, mechanization, and chemicalization in agri- 


culire. and the coordination of the sectors of — 


the economy. We have seen and heard the art — 


of your children, young people, and young 
adults, who display talent and skill in music _ 
and dance, which for us has been a joy to 
experience. 

At the same time, we realize full well that a 
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dark cloud looms ominously on your southern 
horizon. That is the presence of tens of thousands 
of U.S. soldiers in South Korea, many military 
advisors, a vast array of military weapons and 
equipment, increasing economic investment, sup- 
port to the tottering puppet regime of Park 
Chung Hee, U.S.-Japanese collusion in pene- 
trating the economy, provocations against the 
Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea, and 
a desire of the U.S. imperialists to dominate 
all of the Korean peninsula and its people. 

That is why, early in 1971, we organized the 
American-Korean Friendship and Information 
Center. Our purpose was and is to inform the 
American people of the facts about both the 
Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea and South 
Korea and of the U.S. involvement in the area, 
and to rally the American people behind a de- 
mand for a genuine pull-out of all U.S. military 
personnel, materiel, and assistance to the corrupt 
government of South Korea. 

The U.S. occupation of South Korea in 1945, 
when the Korean people had triumphed in this 
liberation struggle and were well on their way 
to unification, proved to be a preparation for 
still more aggressive and barbarous action. This 
action came on June 25, 1950, when South 
Korean troops, with U.S. support and leadership, 
violated the border at many points and invaded 
the North. 

We all know the consequences of that mon- 
strous infamy against your people. We, ourselves, 
during our visit here have seen in Sin Chon 
County, Pyongyang, and other places, evidence 
of the ghastly crimes which the U.S. imperialists 
wreaked against your innocent children, adults, 
schools, hospitals, industries, cities, bridges, and 
farmlands. 

The U.S. imperialists, however, could not 
overcome the indomitable patriotism and revo- 
lutionary loyalty of the people of Korea. In 
spite of untold suffering and destruction, your 
people succeeded in throwing back the aggressor 
to his starting point in South Korea. For the 
second time in recent years, you had repulsed 
a foreign occupier. 

Now a third and final step remains in order 
for your people to secure what is rightfully 
theirs—a unified state, sovereign, free, equal, and 
independent among the nations of the world. 
We realize that the principal obstacle to this 
unification is the insidious and totally un- 


warranted presence of U.S. military and eco- 
nomic power in South Korea, the expansion of 
the iniquitous Nixon doctrine of pitting Asians 
against Asians, and U.S. support of the blood- 
sucking Park leeches in South Korea. American 
imperialism is a cancer raging in the world, 
undermining the healthy development of’ na- 
tions and mankind. It must be checked and 
removed. It is being checked and removed. 
It will be removed. 

So we say to our fellow Americans and to 
our Government: 

Get the U.S. troops and equipment out of | 
South Korea now and forever! 

Stop the flow of U.S. pay-off money to the 
Park parasites! 

We are encouraged by the recent official ex- 
change of letters between the DPRK Red Cross 
Society and the South Korean Red Cross Society. 

We believe that no force on earth can prevent 

the ultimate unification of the Korean nation. 
Likewise, no force on earth can prevent the ad- 
vance of national liberation movements in Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Laos, and many other parts of 
the world where U.S. imperialism is desperately 
and blindly striving to sweep back the tide of 
history with a broom that is rapidly falling to 
pieces. 

For more than half a century, U.S. imperial- 
ism has sought to invade, encircle, and destroy 
the Soviet Union. For almost a quarter of a 
century, it has sought to blockade and isolate 
the People’s Republic of China. But it has failed. 
These states still stand and day by day grow 
stronger. Since the end of World War II, US. 
imperialism has arrogated to itself the role of 
super-imperialist power in the world. 

It has expended vast sums of money on arms 
and counter-revolutionary intelligence. 

It has poured money and military assistance 
into dozens of reactionary and fascist regimes. 

It has planned and implemented the over- 
throw of governments which were merely re- 
formist in character. 

It has conducted counter-revolutionary war- 
fare in Korea, Indochina, and many other coun- 
tries. 

It continues to support the Chiang Kai-Shek 
clique in Taiwan and the revived militarism 
in Japan. 

But all of this vast campaign against the 
peoples of the world has been of no avail. 
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... and Again in 1975 


Farewell statement made at a mass rally in 
Pyongyang on June 30, 1973 by a visiting dele- 
gation from AKFIC. 

Dear Comrade Chairman, Dear Comrade 
Vice-Chairman, Dear Friends: 

We are very happy to be in your country 
today as the second delegation from the Amer- 
ican-Korean Friendship and Information Cen- 
ter. We come as representatives of the Ameri- 
can people—of those many millions who oppose 
the imperialist policies of our government, who 
marched in the streets in protest against the 
criminal war waged upon the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, and who will more actively protest on be- 
half of the Korean people as they learn more 
about the conditions of your country. Thus 
our mission is one of friendship. 

We want to remind you that many Ameri- 
cans bear good feelings toward you, and we 
want to see what your country is doing and 
thinking so that we can spread this news 
among the American people. In this way we 
are laying the foundation for a bridge of 
friendship which we know will grow stronger 
in the future. 

Our visit comes at a most auspicious time, 
during the month of International Solidarity 
with the Korean People against U.S. imperial- 
ism. We know how much your people suffered 
during the Korean War due to the bombing 
of your cities and the invasion of your soil 
by U.S. and puppet South Korean forces. With 
shame and anger in our hearts, we acknowl- 
edge a string of imperialist atrocities com- 
mitted by the U.S. against Asian people, 
stretching from Hiroshima to Sin Chon Coun- 
ty to My Lai. Today, 20 years after the cease- 
fire agreement of 1953, we deplore the con- 
tinuing suffering caused by the presence of 
U.S. troops on Korean soil—dividing a people 
who by history and the principle of self-de- 
termination should be one, and turning the 
southern part of the country into an economic 
colony. 

Since the visit of our last delegation in 1971, 
we have been working at Chollima speed to 
build an anti-imperialist movement in the U.S. 
Important changes have occurred in the world 
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to give us renewed hope and courage. The 
great victory of the Vietnamese people, ac- 
complished through their heroic efforts, backed 
by international socialist aid and supported 
by anti-imperialist movements in all countries, 
has struck a heavy blow against U.S. imperial- 
ism. The People’s Republic of China has taken 
its rightful place in the United Nations. The 
U.S. has been forced to accept the limits of 
its own imperialist power and to move toward 
peaceful coexistence with the socialist coun- 
tries which increasingly become stronger. Ad- 
ditional evidence of this trend is the current 
Soviet-U.S. negotiations to strengthen peace- 
ful coexistence. 

In your own country, President Kim Il Sung 
has presented serious proposals aiming toward 
the reunification of Korea. The latest initiative, 
taken just a few days ago, is a reasonable and 
just appeal. We join the peoples of the world 
in urging the north and south parts of Korea 
to implement: withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Korean soil; mutual reduction of military 
forces; communication and economic exchanges; 
convening of a national assembly representing 
the people and organizations of both parts; 
and the formation of a confederation. Such 
steps would not only satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the Korean people who want to 
live as one people, but they would also di- 
minish the dangers of war. 

Again we are reminded of this month of 
International Solidarity when we strengthen 
our determination to fight against imperial- 
ism; but at the same time, we recall the dev- 
astation which war wrought in this country 
during the years 1950-1953. As our two weeks 
of visiting in your country come to an end, and 
after we have seen so many splendid human 
accomplishments, we must be equally deter- 
mined never to allow war to destroy what so 
much human labor has created. 

Now we wish to say some things about our 
visit during which we have been so graciously 
treated by the Korean Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. That society 
has arranged for us visits to your factories, 
cooperative farms, schools, hospitals and mu- 


seums. We have talked with your Workers 
Party cadres, with the directors of your insti- 
tutions, and with workers. Everywhere we 
were accorded the most generous hospitality 
possible. For this we sincerely thank the 
Korean people. 

What has impressed us most about the 
DPRK? What can we tell the American peo- 
ple about your country? 

More than anything else, we are amazed 
to see what a hard-working people you are, 
so determined to build a modern socialist 
country. Whether in the factories or in the 
fields, the workers earned our respect for their 

tremendous energy and collective spirit. At 

the Chollima Yong Sun Machine Plant we saw 

the finest industrial equipment in operation 

giving birth to new machinery, and we learned 

that the goals of the Six Year Plan have 

already been completed, more than three years 

ahead of schedule! Everywhere we went, in- 
cluding cooperative farms and even in the 
fields that we passed along the highways, we 
saw the same spirit. This is a fine display of 
socialism, of people working hard because 
they know every day’s labor contributes to 
the well-being of all the people. No wonder 
the Six Year Plan is well ahead of schedule, 
the targets for the end of 1973 surpassed 
months ago. 

Our friends told us that machine-building 
is your number-one industry, but amazed as 
we were by the Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition where we saw with our own eyes 
many thousands of excellent Korean products, 
we believe that the construction of apartment 
buildings is your chief industry. Like mush- 
rooms after heavy rain, apartments are spring- 
ing up in your cities and villages. Your 
beautiful cities of Pyongyang and Hamhung 
pleased us with their broad avenues lined 
with new apartments, and their clean orderly 
spirit. 
At the hospitals in Pyongyang and Hamhung 
‘) we have seen the best modern equipment— 

and most important, the facilities serve all 
the people. We are happy to learn that an 
important part of your current Six Year Plan 
is to expand the clinics, which all the villages 
now have, into hospitals. We urge you for- 
ward in that goal, for one of the contributions 
we expect from the DPRK to world socialism 


is the solution to the problem of urban-rural 
inequality, even as you build an industrial 
society. Much remains to be done, but when 
we come again, we hope to see all your vil- 
lages with hospitals and running-water in the 
homes. That is a splendid socialist goal! 

Many beautiful things brightened our stay— 
the lush apple orchards which abound every- 
where; the tranquil beach on the East Sea 
where we refreshed our bodies; the Korean 
circus with performances of grace and agility 
which refreshed our minds. At the Palace of 
National Culture we grew in appreciation of 
the ancient Korean art 

By far the most beautiful thing we saw was 
your children. Like children everywhere in 
the world, they have bright eyes which reflect 
their enthusiasm, their willingness to learn, 
and their desire for the approbation of society. 
Socialism is creating for them a far better 
world than their parents knew, one free of 
exploitation and one in which they can de- 
velop their creative potential. At the Pyong- 
yang Sin Hueng Senior Middle School we saw 
the new ll-year educational system in opera- 
tion. % 

All these things, and many more, we shall 
tell the American people through the pub- 
lications and programs sponsored by the 
American-Korean Friendship and Information 
Center. What we have seen is a young social- 
ist country ardently building industry, forging 
a collective consciousness, and creating a 
revolutionary people’s culture. These stirring 
accomplishments are a tribute to the dedicated 
leadership of the Korean Workers Party and 
its general secretary Kim II Sung, and to the 
boundless energy of the Korean people. 

Not long ago Korea was a backward land 
plagued by feudalism and colonialism. But no 


Jonger. What the DPRK has proven is that 


there are no backward peoples in the world, 
only backward social systems. Once the power 
of the people is established, once the creative 
energy of the people is unleashed, what mar- 
vels can be accomplished! 

Let us part in the spirit of friendship, com- 
mitted to the ideal of international solidarity 
among peoples. We will continue our strug- 
gle against imperialism so that the Korean 
people, and all people, can realize the freedom 
to forge their own destiny. 
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Socialized Medicine in the DPRK 


The people in the DPRK enjoy the benefit 
of free medical treatment, receiving medical 
benefits especially by dint of the section doctor 
system. 

Speaking at the Fourth Congress of the 
Korean Workers Party ten years ago, Premier 
Kim I] Sung declared: 

“Nothing is more precious than man un- 
der our social system. We must further 
develop the public health service in order 
to protect man’s life and promote the 
working people’s health. Public hospitals 
in the cities and countryside should be ex- 
panded and more doctors allocated to them 
so that the section doctor system, an ad- 
vanced medical service system, may be put 
into force in the near future.” 

Since that time, the enforcement of the sec- 
tion doctor system has marked an epochal turn 
in carrying through a policy of prophylactic 
medicine. As one DPRK official has stated, 
“It adds lustre to the superiority of the social- 
ist public health system and further develops 
this system in depth.” 

The section doctor system was established in 
the DPRK capital of Pyongyang in 1963. 

Under this system doctors call on people for 
prevention of diseases, and everybody has his 
doctor who regularly looks after his health 
with responsibility. 

Since the introduction of the section doctor 
system, the medical workers of the polyclinic 
in Sinam-dong, Central District, Pyongyang 
City, have improved prophylactic as well as 
hygienic and cultural work to keep inhabitants 
in good health. 

All families in Sinam-dong have their doc- 
tors under the section doctor system. 

In some cases a family has three doctors in 
attendance. 

Take the family of worker Nam Gi Song for 
example. His family has eight members—his 
wife who had her seventh child recently and 
the other six children under 16. They have 
regular doctors majoring in internal, pediatric 
and gynecological medicine. 

The family of Nam Gi Song are all in good 
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health. Yet doctors of the Sinam-dong poly- 
clinic regularly visit his family under their 
program of weekly check-ups and give advice 
on their health. 

Every week the doctors of the polyclinic 
make the rounds of families in need of at- 
tention, carry on medical examinations, hold 
doctors’ consultations and train activists in 
hygienic knowledge in respective sections. 

Meanwhile doctors give medical assistance 
according to their major fields. 

Children’s doctors make a survey of the con- 
ditions of all new-born babies and children up 
to the age of 15 and visit their homes to take 
preventive measures and see that they grow 
healthily. 

Gynecologists make a list of all pregnant 
women and under the weekly program come 
regularly to their houses to look after their 
health, and give them necessary aid to ensure 
their easy delivery. 

And for the health of the inhabitants above 
the age of 16, physicians draw up a card for 
each person in order to have a good grasp 
of their health conditions. 

If they find during their visits, a person is 
likely to get ill, they take care of him. 

Besides, keeping contact with hospitals of 
a higher grade, they also choose sanatoria, rest 
homes and hot-bath resorts in various parts 
of the country so that the residents in their 
section may get proper aid according to their 
health conditions and constitutions. By this 
means they do their utmost to improve the 
health of their patients. 

Doctor Kim Chun Hi, for instance, discovered 
that a patient named So Tae Un contracted a 
stomach disease. She gave him a proper medi- 
cal treatment and sent him to a sanatorium for 
his early recovery. 

All this medical assistance is given under 
the universal, free medical treatment system. 

The free medical treatment system in the 
DPRK displays its superiority with the intro- 
duction of the section doctor system and work- 
ing people are given more solicitude and benefit 
by the state. 
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Working people enjoy their holidays at the 
_ state’s expense in the DPRK. 

The Last Party Conference of the Korean 
Workers Party declared: 

“Workers and office employees have the 
benefits’ of paid holidays; hundreds of 
thousands of working people enjoy a good 
rest every year at vacation homes and sana- 
toria at the expense of the state.” 

The DPRK has vacation homes and sanatoria 
everywhere in scenic spots, where workers 
spend their holidays regularly every year. 

In particular, miners, fishermen and workers 
who work in important branches of the national 
economy are given greater benefits of vacation. 
__ A good example of state-run vacation spas is 
the Kobangsan Vacation Home on the River 
Taedonggang, in the outskirts of Pyongyang, a 
home built for the pelagic fishermen and their 
families. 

Already this year the home received 12 

groups of holidaymakers. 
_ The home is well furnished modernly. It had 
recreation facilities so that vacationers of dif- 
ferent ages could enjoy themselves to their 
ullest. 

The service facilities, clinic and day nursery 
are attached to the home for the convenience 
of their family members. 

Most of the vacationers come from localities 
ar from Pyongyang. So they spend most of their 
ime sightseeing in Pyongyang and its outskirts. 


Myohyang-san, a vacation home in the DPRK. 


Vacation Homes in the DPRK 


They may visit Mangyongdae, the cradle land 
of the Korean revolution, and other historic 
places; the Korean Revolution Museum, the 


Fatherland Liberation War Memorial, the Art 
Gallery, Pyongyang Zoo and other cultural in- 
stitutions in the city. Many find time to see a 
revolutionary opera at the Pyongyang Grand 
Theatre. u 

Li Hwa Sol, a young trawling fisherman of 
the Tanchon Fishery Station on the east coast, 
and his family are guests at the Kobangsan 
Vacation Home. 

Before 1945, Korean working people lived, not 
knowing even the word “vacation.” 

But today in the DPRK all the working people 
enjoy the benefits of vacations at the state’s ex- 
pense. They are substantially guaranteed the 
right to rest by the state. 

The state bears full expenses for their vaca- 
tion—travel fees, meal and accommodation fees 
and the like. The same was true with the case 
of Li’s five-member family. 

What is more, Li and his wife, a worker of 
the processing team of the fishery, were paid 
the full wages during their holidays. 

The benefits that his family received from the 
state during the vacation term were three or 
four times as great as the total amount of their 
wages during the corresponding period. 

This is a part of the state and social benefits 
that working people enjoy in the DPRK. 
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A Book Review 


THE LIMITS OF U.S. POWER 


The Limits of Power: The World and United 


States Foreign Policy, 1945-1954, by Joyce 
and Gabriel Kolko (Harper & Row, Publish- 
ers, 1972), 820 pp., $10.00. 


By DAVID B. BUEHRENS 


As in few other historical studies the title of 
Joyce and Gabriel Kolko’s latest volume is the 
key not only to its major theme, but also to 
our whole era. For it is the conflicts and ten- 
sions produced by that power struggling 
against its limits that are the source of so much 
of the international instability and insecurity 
plaguing our world. It is, of course, not the 
power of the United States so much, but of 
the dominant forces of our society, which de- 
cisively control and marshall the vast economic 
and military resources at their command, of 
which the Kolkos write, and which is in ques- 
tion: the ruling circles to which earlier Kolko 
studies such as The Source of American For- 
eign Policy, The Triumph of Conservatism, and 
Wealth and Power in America are specifically 
devoted. For their power to mold, manipulate 
and coerce world political and economic pat- 
terns to their liking is confronting more and 
more impediments, not the least of which are 
the inherently contradictory effects on the do- 
mestic scene. But it is important to trace all 
of this back to when, not even thirty years ago, 
the United States emerged from World War Il 
as not only the least damaged major partici- 
pant, by far, but also, by far, the most finan- 
cially and economically powerful and enriched 
beneficiary of war in history—literally towering 
over former foes and allies alike, and fully, 
consciously determined to exploit to the best 
advantage the new dependency and weakness 
of its rivals. The new “American century” was 
dawning with unparalleled opportunities for 
expansion and direction of global history, and 
Henry Luce was not the only who said so; it 
was simply widely taken for granted. To sup- 
port this unexampled thrust into international 
affairs, of course, an appropriate ideology of 
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unique and indispensable mission and respon- 
sibility was employed as never before. It was 
assumed as a matter of course that the U.S. 
should have a decisive voice in China, Japan 
and Eastern as well as Western Europe as 
the war ended, although it had definitely not 
been the major factor in winning the war in 
those areas, contrary to widespread stereotype. 
But that is a story deserving a volume of its 
own, such as the Kolkos’ Politics of War: The 
World and United States Foreign Policy, 
1943-1945 (Random House, 1968), the pre- 
ceding study in this series (the authors are now 
at work on other parts in this massive project 
on recent history ). 

The power was obvious, even apart from 
the atom bomb monopoly, but the limits were 
less apparent. They slowly attained visibility, 
generated basically, the Kolkos show in this 
work on the first postwar decade, by the essen- 
tially futile and shortsighted, although costly 
and traumatic policies of sustaining and im- 
posing conservative and U.S.-oriented (often 
conflicting with other conservation forces ) con- 
trols on a world essentially unsettled if not 
revolutionized by the tremendous international 
social upheaval and class conflict which the 
war precipitated and accelerated. Basically, the 
authors show, in enormous, panoramic detail, 
the policies of “containment” and refurbishing 
the old order, as well as subordinating it to 
U.S. interests, may have seemed to work on a 
piecemeal, short-term basis, but characteris- 
tically failed in the longer run, as we can see 
now in the Mideast as well as South and East 
Asia—how much do massacres and riots in 
Thailand, the Philippines as well as Korea in- 
recent months witness to the sheer practicality 
on which Americans pride themselves? Clearly 
theories of diplomatic blundering or conspiracy 
cannot explain how so few with so much—and 
with so much a head start on others—managed 
to alienate, if not devastate, so many in so 
relatively brief a time. And devil or “enemy 
theories of the Soviet Union, “Communism” 
or “the Left,” as the Kolkos call it, won't wash 


either; their point is precisely that the basic 
drift of affairs was beyond their power to con- 
firm also. 

Indeed Communists in this volume, espe- 
_ cially in Europe, are often portrayed as en- 

deavoring to slow and channel dynamic social 

_ change, although we are reminded that the 
forces of revolution had little chance for suc- 
cess in areas subject to Western military occu- 
pation, given the balance of forces. The Kolkos 
are not Communists, and they often make 
critical as well as sweepingly general comments 
| about Communist and Soviet “conservatism,” 


leaving one to wonder why, if these forces in- 

deed did make for such “stability,” they could 

as the authors show, cast such fear and trem- 
bling into the hearts of the Western guardians 
of capitalist law and order, from Greece to 

England to Germany. Although the Kolko im- 

age of the Communists as both compromisers 
__and radicals conforms to the pattern developed 

by other “revisionist” historians, and they do 

emphasize the decisive role of the USSR and 

the resistance movements in defeating the 
fascists, from Europe to the Far East. Suffice 
it to say that their work is, I think, by far the 
most ambitious and successful study of the 
Cold War period as, most fundamentally an 
international, as well as national, class con- 
flict. The usual standard primary sources are 
drawn on extensively and judiciously—there is 
much weighing of differing views—and when 
one realizes how many official papers of this 
period are still under lock and key, it is a 
remarkable achievement. 

It is easier as well as more pertinent to con- 
sider here chiefly the Kolko treatment of the 
Korean War and its context, since one article 
cannot do the whole comprehensive volume 
very much justice. First of all, one must ask, 
about this extremely crucial war, as with any 
other war, the question of cui bono—who or 
what interests stood to gain, bearing in mind 
that long-range results do not always con- 
form with earlier hopes and intentions. 

For the answer one must scan the world 
scene as well as survey local Korean and US. 
domestic conditions, and the answer would 
seem to be, that of the Kolkos, that the in- 
dustrialists, financiers and export merchants of 
Germany, Japan and the U.S. stood to gain 
most, keeping in mind that the war stimulated 


great inflation in basic raw materials and other 
commodities, the cost of which, naturally, was 
typically passed on to consumers and workers. 
New markets and sources of supply in the 
Third World were opened up and secured in 
the Third World, and capitalist rivals became 
more dependent on and affected by U.S. eco- 
nomic fluctuations. U.S. as well as NATO re- 
armament was given a powerful boost. Due in 
large measure to war orders and the preoccu- 
pation of others with their own military pro- 
duction, “by January 1952 West Germany was. 
the strongest industrial power on the conti- 
nent,” although “even in 1953, after vast eco- 
nomic expansion the workers were among the 
lowest paid in Europe.” ; 

As for Japan, the essentially U.S. war vir- 
tually “created Japan’s revival and prosperity 
with its vast inflow of procurement dollars, 
amounting to $592 million in 1951, $824 mil- 
lion in 1952, and $806 million in 1953—expen- 
ditures,” the authors wryly note, “intolerable 
to Congress in peacetime, but acceptable for 
war and arms.” The whole relationship also 
spurred not only growing concentration of 
wealth in Japan, but Japan’s integration into 
the American trade and investment network, 
in which the “open door” for dollars and ex- 
ports often seemed more like a one-way street. 

As for the American economy itself, it is 
well known and remembered that by 1950 
unemployment and stagnation were growing 
ominously as Congress remained in large 
measure reluctant to sanction new arms build- 
ups here to help implement them abroad. The 
Kolkos recall that “as early as November 1948 
the United States economy entered a reces- 
sion, one in part stimulated by the very de- 
flationary plans that the Americans encouraged 
in Europe, but which mainly reflected the 
recurrence of the crisis of overproduction and 
maldistribution of income which periodically 
stimulates cyclical retrenchment and recession. 

“These developments in the United States 
only further aggravated the European situa- 
tion. . . . Between November 1948 and June 
1949 United States production dropped by 15 
percent and unemployment in the third quar- 
ter rose to the postwar high of 6.6 percent. 
More serious for future trends, net profits fell 
by almost one-third and orders for durable 
goods, especially in iron and steel, declined 
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by more than 30 percent over 1948.” 

In February 1950 Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson pointedly warned the President that 
“the time is rapidly approaching when the 
Government and the people of the United 
States must make critical and far-reaching de- 
cisions of policy affecting our economic rela- 
tionships with the rest of the world. &.2. 1tas 
expected that unless vigorous steps are taken, 
the reduction and eventual termination of ex- 
traordinary foreign assistance in accordance 
with present plans will create economic prob- 
lems at home and abroad of increasing sever- 
ity. If this is allowed to happen, United States 
exports, including the key commodities on 
which our most efficient agricultural and manu- 
facturing industries are heavily dependent, will 
be sharply reduced, with serious repercussions 
on our domestic economy ... as ERP [ Marshall 
Plan aid] is reduced, and after its termination 
in 1952, how can Europe and other areas of 
the world obtain the dollars necessary to pay 
for a high level of United States exports, 
which is essential both to their own basic 
needs and to the well-being of the United 
States economy?” 

Business Week expected the administration 
to use “phony war crises to get its way in 
Congress. . . . Scare talk may first be drummed 
up over Indo-China,” following the pattern of 
“crises” over Turkey, Greece and China. More- 
over the Berlin crisis was over, and the Soviets 
had launched a new, unprecedented peace of- 
fensive. 

As for South Korea itself, what can only be 
called impending political disaster for the 
Syngman Rhee regime was on the horizon— 
economic malaise, guerrilla war, mass arrests 


and imprisonment, rampant inflation, mutinies 


and unprecedented military and government 
corruption: all very much reminiscent of the 
last days of Chiang Kai-shek. According to of- 
ficial Seoul claims, “19,000 enemies” had been 
killed in, border regions in 1949, and there 
were 36,000 political prisoners. No wonder 
Truman found it necessary to plead with Con- 
gress to aid the Rhee junta as a “symbol to 
those people who we believe want the demo- 
cratic way of life.” 

That was in the summer of 1949; by June 
1950 the government had overwhelmingly lost 
an, important election (May 30), the cam- 
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paigns for which had nevertheless seen much 
police state persecution and assorted Gestapo- 
like intimidation. Rhee’s position and control 
over his legislature were even more precarious. 

It was at this time that General MacArthur 
and John Foster Dulles made special visits 
to confer with Rhee and South Korean military 
leaders, the details of which meetings have 
never been fully revealed. We do know one 
thing: the very existence of the government 
in Pyongyang was a provocation to them, and 
MacArthur spoke for all three when he said, 
“There can be no compromise. . . . We must 
help anyone who will fight communism.” The 


recent colossal “loss” of China to the Chinese i 
had only hardened that hate-filled determina- by 


tion. (The decision to continue the interven- 
tion in the Chinese struggle had already been 
made: Taiwan was to be held at all costs, 
“even if the United States had to rule the 
island itself.” ) 

Dulles revealed later that he had assured 
Rhee, about a week before the war began, 
that “the United States would do ‘something’ 
if Korea were invaded, without revealing pre- 
cisely what.” It is difficult to believe that the 
assurance was lost on his Korean client, who 
had often threatened openly to unite the 
peninsula by force of arms under his rule. In- 
deed, the State Department representative in 
Japan, and many other top military and polit- 
ical officials, “feared that, properly armed for 
offense, Rhee promptly would punch north- 
ward across the 88th parallel.” 

(But the Dulles-MacArthur line was to pre- 
vail; as so often, what mattered most was not 
the existence of differing attitudes in the high- 
est circles, but rather which attitudes were 


dominant and why. There were similar divi- — 


sions on U.S. policy toward China and Indo- 
china, as the Kolkos amply document. ) 
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Nor did the much noted “exclusion” of 


Korea in the “defense perimeter” speech of 
Acheson in January 1950 count for much. Tai- 


wan was also excluded, and so was “French 


Indochina, where the U.S. was at that very 
time greatly increasing its “commitment.” Ob- 
viously, therefore, the North Koreans, as often 


alleged, could have taken no great rational - 


“encouragement” from that speech, particularly 
in view of the close attentions of Dulles and 
MacArthur and of previous U.S. Korean-policy: 


| 

| To understand the roots of the U.S. “com- 
mitment” to Korea, we have to go back to 
_ wartime policy considerations, and to the pre- 
vious volume, The Politics of War, where “In 
essence the problem was how to keep Korea 
from moving toward Communism and the 
[Soviet] orbit and create a unique and perhaps 
dominant American presence there.” 

Even then, early independence for this old- 
est conquest of Japanese imperialism was 
neither anticipated or desired; rather a trustee- 
ship with a controlling U.S. role was envi- 
sioned. Since the great majority of U.S. policy- 
makers earnestly sought and needed Soviet 
entry into the war against Japan, and Soviet 
troops would probably reach Korea first any- 
way, the 38th parallel was adopted as a neces- 
sary “compromise” to divide the responsibility 
of accepting the Japanese surrender. 

But the first significant actions were symbol- 
ic: when on August 28 the Japanese command- 
er in Korea wired MacArthur that “Communists 
and independence agitators are plotting to take 
advantage of the situation to disturb peace 
and order,” the immediate response came that 
‘It is directed that you maintain order and 
preserve the machinery of government in 
Korea south of the 38th degree . . . until my 
forces assume those responsibilities . . .”—the 
same strategy, in short, that had been em- 
ployed in China, Indochina and the Philippines, 
to say nothing of Italy, France, Belgium and 
other areas of Europe. 

American leaflets were dropped over Korea 
informing the populace of “orders passed to 
you through the current [Japanese] Korean 
Government” and of the imperative “not [to] 
participate in demonstrations against the Jap- 
anese or in welcome to American armed 
forces. Go about your normal pursuits.” 

During this early period Japanese troops, 
with United States armbands, guarded Japa- 
nese properties, “while the behavior of the 
United States troops, characterized by arro- 
gance, assault, and looting, plus retention of 
Japanese personnel, won the immediate antip- 
-athy of the Korea people.” Even at this time, 
General MacArthur's staff made it explicitly 
clear that their main mission was not to help 
temove Korea from foreign imperialist con- 
trol, under which she had suffered for so 
many decades, but “to form a bulwark against 


communism.” 

Ofcourse when U.S. troops arrived in August, 
a bona fide government already existed, repre- 
senting a spectrum of political influences, and 
“actually an extension of the resistance infra- 
structure that had existed for years. By August 
31 People’s Committees functioned in 145 
cities and villages throughout the country, 
maintaining law and order, preventing sum- 
mary reprisals and violence, and distributing 
Japanese property.” 

In contrast to the policy of the Soviet troops 
in the north, who “accepted the revolutionary 
People’s Committees, placing most adminis- 
trative functions in their hands by August 25,” 
the U.S. authorities set about at once, by arrests 
and other arbitrary’ fiat, to dismantle and 
eliminate this grass-roots government, which 
the Christian Science Monitor conceded “en- 
joys far more popular support than any other 
single political grouping.” 

In the weeks that followed, spiralling infla- 
tion and police terrorism led to a huge gen- 
eral strike which U.S. troops together with 
native police harshly repressed with numerous 
beatings and killings. Hundreds were impris- 
oned for “crimes against the occupation,” and 
the Kolkos find “no precedent” in the thirty- 
five years of Japanese tyranny for such bru- 
tality. “By the end of 1946, therefore,” conclude 
the Kolkos, “the United States had fostered 
in its zone in Korea the development of a 
regime as ruthless and oppressive as any to 
emerge in the postwar period.” 

It was this occupationist rump regime to 
which Syngman Rhee was flown from the 
United States to rule as a feudal lord, and 
his fiefdom inevitably slipped ever further 
from his grasp as June, 1950, approached. This 
is the background which explains one of the 
most terrible wars of our century, a war leav- 
ing millions dead and wounded and other mil- 
lions homeless refugees and orphans, their 
lives and their culture shattered, a war that 
saw civilians treated as combatants, a war that 
saw prisoners bargained for as political pawns, 
that saw widespread employment of napalm 
and other “antipersonnel” weaponry, a war 
that, in effect, “became a war against an en- 
tire nation, civilians and soldiers, Communists 
and anti-Communists, alike. 

“Everything—from villages to military targets 
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—the United States considered a legitimate 
target for attack.” Even irrigation dams were 
bombed, flooding whole valleys. And today, 
as we read the pathetic ads appealing for 
charity to Korean war orphans, and news 
stories telling of the antipathy toward General 
Park’s rule shared by high and low alike, we 
should remember what lies behind them, and 
how hollow are Nixon’s boasts of defending 
peace and freedom in Asia, for the Nixonian 
policies have led, repeatedly, to just the op- 
posite. 

In this broad context, the question of who 
fired the first shots on the early morning of 
June 25, 1950, fades in importance, even 
though the Kolkos show clearly, in a close 
analysis, both in this volume and in an ex- 
change published in The Pacific Historical 
Review of November, 1973 (pp. 537-575), how 
weak and confused are the arguments of the 
Cold War proponents of the North Korean 
“aggression” thesis.* 

No, this was a war the first shots of which 
were fired in September 1945 when the Amer- 
ican command defended their Japanese agents 
as they shot down unarmed civilians in a 
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peaceful crowd. The immediate origins of the 
war are examined more thoroughly in the 
books of Wilfred Burchett and I. F. Stone, as 
are the details and the strategy behind the 
fruitless and disastrous invasion of North 
Korea, which cost the U.S. the bulk of its 
casualties, as well as the interminable cynical 
haggling of the “peace talks,” which were, in 
many respects, but the prelude to the equally 
evasive and hypocritical Vietnam peace parleys. 

All in all, the U.S. failed in Korea to bring 
peace, freedom and security. It failed basi- 
cally, the Kolkos have shown, because its un- 
derlying motivations were antithetical to those 
goals and to the needs and aspirations of the 
Korean people. That is the main reason why 
Korea 1950-1958 remains a lesson in the limits 
of American power. 


* Editor’s Note: War is not determined by who struck 
the first blow. Rather, it must be judged on the basis of 
the famous maxim of Clausewitz that “war is a continu- 
ation of politics by other means’—that is, by violent 
means. As Lenin said: “The policy which a given state, a 
given class within that state, pursued for a long time be- 
fore the war is inevitably continued by that same class 
during the war, the form of action alone being changed.” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 400.) 


A STORY OF RACISM IN THE U.S. 


Nilda 

By Nicholasa Mohr 
Harper & Row, Publishers 
Copyright, 1973, New York 
292 Pages, $5.95 


By MIRIAM E. GOMEZ 


Having found very few books that are rele- 
vant of Puerto Rican children in the U‘S., I 
must compliment Nicholasa Mohr f ordepitcing 
the daily misery and tragedy of a Puerto 
Rican family in the barrios of the U.S. and 
what a Puerto Rican child must wake up to 
every morning in New York City. 

Nilda minutely describes what we Puerto 
Ricans go through every day in our communi- 
ties. The book centers around the life of a 
young Puerto Rican girl, Nilda and her family. 
Nicholasa Mohr describes the inner conflicts 
created by the racial and national oppression 
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of a Puerto Rican family crowded into a small 
apartment in el barrio and the painful humilia- 
tion and suffering of Yydia Ramirez, Nilda’s 
mother, when she is forced to go to the Welfare 
Department and assume all of the responsibili- 
ties of their family because her husband is 
very ill and can no longer work. | 

The book bares the extreme racism Puerto 
Ricans are victims of by the Welfare Depart- 
ment, white police and the racist school system. 
She dispels any doubts about the “democracy” 
of the school system, showing their ruthless 
treatment of Puerto Rican children; constant 
harassment and disrespect of racist white 
teachers towards Nilda. Nilda represents the 
suffering of all Puerto Rican children. 

One such example is when Nilda goes 
to her Spanish class. Her teacher, Miss Reilly, 
is American. Miss Reilly tells her students, all 
Puerto Rican children, “. . . I must go back to 
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Spain and just listen to the way they speak. 
There they speak Castilian, the real Spanish, 
and I am determined, girls, that hat is what 
we shall learn and speak in my class, nothing 
but the best. None of that dialect spoken here.” 

Miss Reilly continues with her air of superi- 
ority and says “Spanish is a language of 
drama ... inspiration . . . love. Not to be 
slaughtered, young ladies, as some of you do 
it.” Such disgusting racist remarks as these 
are well known to Puerto Ricans and other 
Spanish-speaking children in the public school 
system, many of which I still vividly recall. As 
a result, many Spanish-speaking children are 
forced, by their racist eacrers, to lear Cas- 
tilian, and made to feel culturally inferior and 
reject the way they speak Spanish as Latin- 
Americans. 

Another such barbarous racist statement is 
made when Nilda’s stepfather, Emilio Ramirez, 
a Spanish Communist who works with the U.S. 
Communist Party, dies of his illness. Nilda 
brings her teacher, Mrs. Fortinash, a letter 
signed by her mother explaining Nilda’s ab- 
sence was due to her stepfather’s death. Mrs. 
Fortinash, a blatant racist who teaches Puerto 
Rican children, tells Nilda, “Your mother will 
have to come and explain that custom and what 
tribe you belong to . . . irresponsible, that’s 
what you people are. Then you expect the rest 
of us here to make it easy for you. Well, you 
are not the first ones to be allowed in this coun- 
try. It’s bad enough we have to support strang- 
ers with our tax dollar; we are not going to 
put up with. ...” This is the kind of humilia- 
tion Puerto Rican children must go through 


every day in the U.S. 


Nilda shows racism as a destructive force 


in the lives of Puerto Rican children in the U.S. 


and the disastrous psychological effects it has 
on the personalities of Puerto Rican children 
and their outlook towards their future. It also 
destroys the myths that many racist people 
have against Puerto Ricans. 

It shatters the common racist myths about 
Puerto Ricans being “dirty,” “lazy,” “uncul- 
tured spics.” Nicholasa Mohr shows that these 
vicious racist stereotypes are part of the racist 
ideology permeating all institutions to keep the 
oppressed masses divided and from totally 
comprehending the real causes of their op- 
pression. 


Nilda’s stepfather, Emilio, plays an important 
role in the book as a person who understands 
the causes of his family’s oppression and “bad 
luck.” As a Communist, he articulates in sharp 
words the role religion plays in the Puerto 
Rican communities. His main conflict with his 
wife Lydia is that between her religious super- 
stitions and his working-class consciousness. 

Frustrated by his own daily oppression as 
a worker and later as an invalid, at one point 
Emilio is strongly opposed to Nilda receiving 
religious instruction and angrily retorts, 
“Bunch of shit, filling her head with that phony 
stuff. Fairy tales in order to oppress the masses. 
Teaching them that to be good is not to fight 
back, is to take crap .. .”, and then to his wife 
he asks, “God feeds us? Clothes us? Mierda, 
I don’t see him around talking to bill collectors.” 

Using Emilio, Nicholasa shows that religion 
is used to keep poor working people from 
taking an active role in resisting oppression. 
Also challenged is the colonialist myth publi- 
cized in Puerto Rico that life is a dream in the 
U.S., that jobs are abundant and if one pledges 
faithfulness to the American flag and rejects 
one’s national heritage and discards one’s own 
national flag, one can “make it” in America. 

Such a lie is challenged in a conversation 
between Nilda,s two brothers, Jimmy and 
Victor. Victor has been assimilated into the 
“American Dream” and wants to join the U.S. 
Army. Victor tells his brother that “. . . I believe 
in my country (the U.S.) and I believe we 
should defend it.” Jimmy replies, “Man, you 
wasn't even born here. What country? What — 
country you talking about?” and angrily stresses, 
“Oh yeah? You call yourself American, all right. 
But they are gonna call you spick. First of all 
I was brought her, man. I didn’t want to come.” 

However, Nicholasa did not point out that 
Puerto Ricans are forced to migrate to the 
U.S. in search of employment because Puerto 
Rico has been a colony of the U.S. government 
for 75 treacherous years. I think Nicholasa 
could have pointed this out and mentioned the 
growing strength of the Puerto Rican struggle 
for the independence and national sovereignty 
of Puerto Rico. This is an extremely important 
issue for all Puerto Ricans. 

I think this book would be accessible to 
young Puerto Rican children if the price was 
lower and it was in paperback form. 
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American friends of the Korean People join with the 
sponsors of AKFIC and the staff of KOREA FOCUS 


in wishing President Kim il Sung a very happy 
birthday (April 15). 


| 


South Korea as Seen by a U.S. Soldier 


When the US imperialists had failed in their 
policy of containment and counter-revolution 
during the past 25 years (specially in Indo- 
chona) and thus were forced to abandon the 
‘position of strength’ policy, and the Cold War 
policy in general, obviously the repercussion 
has a far-reaching effect on the US’ clients. 


Nixon’s visits to Peking and Moscow to seek 
an honorable exit for the US from Vietnam 
and the signing of a basic policy of co-existence 
with the Soviet Union and People’s Republic 
of China brought about a serious political and 
psychological crisis to the status quo of the 
US clients who came to power under the ban- 
ner of “anti-communism.” 

The recent proclamation of martial laws and 
the further suppression of people’s rights in the 
Philippines, south Korea and S. Vietnam can 
be explained as frantic reactions to the cur- 
rent international mood and the fear of peo- 
ple’s rising from within. 

Park’s regime, like that of Thieu or Lon Nol, 
in south Korea has been one of the principal 
reactionary military regimes that were delib- 
erately set up by the US imperialists to carry 
out the policy of containment and counter- 
revolution in the Third World. And no won- 
der, Park’s recent reaction has been the most 
swift one. 

Like the Vietnamese people, Koreans has suf- 
fered long enough from the artificial division of 
the country drawn in the Pentagon at the end 
of WW II. The Korean people’s | onging 
and struggle for national liberation and 
unification have been arduous. Howevere, the 
persistent presence of US forces and their im- 
perialist schemes have barred the Korean peo- 
ple of their right to self-determination. 


As the Cold War receded and the US troops 
must withdraw from Asia eventually, US im- 
perialist and the Park regime had to face 
squarely the burning issue of unification as well 
as the viability of the Park regime. Nevertheless 
they were the ones who prevented the peaceful 
unification of Korea in the past, and they will 
continue to do so: faced with the present real- 
ity they will change only their tactics. 
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Discarding the old rhetoric of democracy 
and free country which had been preached in 
name only up to now by the US Military Gov- 
ernment, Syngman Rhee and the Park regime, 
now Park calls the farce, Korean Democracy. 


The National Conference for Unification 
which is composed mainly bourgeoisie, land- 
lords and ex-military officials will give legal 
stamps to whatever is his policy of national uni- 
fication—even stopping the unification talks. 

According to the new constitution the Con- 
ference will provide also 1/3 of the National As- 
sembly members, who will be loyal to Park 
besides the ones his Democratic Republican 
party will pick up in the coming election 

While all those reactionary measures were 
taking place, Park closed down the universi- 
ties and called out tanks, APC’s, and used 
soldiers on the streets. All the opposition leaders 
were remanded in house arrest, the critics 
were jailed, and above all the people were not 
allowed to talk about the peaceful unification 
issue, the referendum, or the candidates in the 
election! 

Meantime, the US proved to be a true de- 
fender of Korean democracy by remaining 
silent and continues the stationing of its 
66,000 troops in South Korea. This proves again 
that the US imperialists are the masters behind 
the current reactionary changes in South 
Korea, and their goal will be to maintain the 
status quo of Korean division and make South 
Korea their permanent military base in the Far 
East, as well as an economic colony. Although 
the North-South agreement on July 4th and 
other agreements are significant steps in real- 
izing the peaceful unification of the country 
the future talks are in great doubt for Park 
got all the power he wanted now; and a genu- 
ine peaceful unification of Korea that will bring 
liberation, justice, prosperity, and peace to all 
Koreans won't come true as long as the US 
imperialist intervention in South Korea and 
Park’s fascist policy of oppression, terror and 
sell-out for dollars continue. 

But so will the Korean people’s struggle for 
liberation, freedom, democracy, and socialism! 


By Angelo D’Angelo 


AKFIC takes this opportunity to 
welcome the recently organized Aus- 
tralian-Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea Committee and wish it 
continued success in furthering peace 
and friendship between Australia and 
the DPRK. 

* * * 

Recent events in Japan have rein- 
forced the historic Korean fear of 
that country. Reports from Tokyo re- 
veal that ultra-rightist students at 
Kokushikan University and Takushoku 
University staged fanatic demonstra- 
tions at a meeting celebrating ‘‘Em- 
pire Day” in Tokyo on February 11th. 

Wearing headbands inscribed with 
the “sun flag of Japan” and led by 
such fanatics like Masafumi Ohashi, 
an ultra-rightist student at Koku- 
shikan University, the nationalists 
caused a commotion in Tokyo's stu- 
dent community. 

Be * a 


Watergate-type of corruption has 
found its way into the educational 
system of South Korea according to 
reports from Seoul. Working class 
parents of 40 High School students 
exposed the collusion between the 
officials of the North Kyongsang Edu- 
cational Committee and school “prof- 
iteers’” in rigging the results of en- 
trance examinations to “admit” the 
sons of the wealthy and influential. 

The High School entrance exams 
were held at the end of January. Of- 
ficials of the local Provincial Educa- 
tional Committee took bribes amount- 
ing to 300,000-600,000 won (397 
won equals one dollar) from wealthy 
parents and admitted their children 
over those of the poor. 

* * * 


At a report delivered in Pyongyang 
on the 530th anniversary of the in- 
stitution of the Korean alphabet 
“Hunmin Chongum” (January, 
1444), Dr. Hong Gi Mun praised 


the “creative ingenuity and talent of 

the Korean people’ in transcribing 

the sounds of the Korean language. 
* * * 


Korean peasants who had suffered 
from backward agricultural labour in 
the past are now working with the 
help of machines, reaping bumper 
harvests. 

The DPRK which has large-scale 
modern tractor plants has been able 
to supply to peasants medium- and 


large-size tractors (chollima and 
pungnyon) and small-size tractors 
(chonjin) . 


In the DPRK where the indus- 
trialization and modernization of 
agriculture are being realized at a 
rapid tempo, the organizations of the 
League of Socialist Working Youth 
are organizing a mass_ technical 
movement so that rural youth who 
are in charge of agriculture may be 
able to drive tractors. 

* a * 


Religious organizations in the 
DPRK sent a letter to the religious 
organizations of all countries of the 
world denouncing the Park Chung 
Hee government's suppression — of 
South Korean churchmen. 

The letter was adopted at a joint 
meeting of the central committee 
of the Korean Christians Federation, 
the Central Committee of the Korean 
Buddhists Federation. and the Cen- 
tral Guidance Committee of the 
Chondoist Association held on Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Pointing to the brutalities com- 
mitted by the Park Chung Hee regime 
since the proclamation of the “emer- 
gency measures” in arresting, impris- 
oning and punishing noted church- 
men and initiators of the “one 
million signatures campaign” and stu- 
dents of South Korea, the letter de- 
clared: “this harsh tyranny is an 
unpardonable challenge to the entire 
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Korean people and _honest-minded 
peoples of the whole world aspiring 
to peace and social progress and an- 
other crude infringement upon free- 
dom and democracy.” 

As for those, “they are men of 
conscience who have waged the 
righteous struggle for the democ- 
ratization of South Korean Society 
and the independent and _ peaceful 
reunification of the country.” The let- 
ter continued: “Therefore, they are 
not ‘criminals,’ much less the target 
of punishment.” 

Recalling that the South Korean 
churchmen, student and democratic 
movement have waged a staunch and 
determined struggle against the 
tyranny of the Park Chung Hee re- 
gime, the letter said: “their struggle 
is a just and patriotic one for free- 
dom and democracy and the peace- 
ful reunification of Korea.” 

a * & 


A message from Carlos Altamirano 
of the Socialist Party of Chile, ex- 
pressed thanks to Kim Il Sung for 
his firm solidarity with the Chilean 
people in their anti-fascist struggle. 

The message reads in part: 


“I heard with deep emotion a de- 
tailed report that you expressed firm 
solidarity with the Chilean people 
and took a clear stand by them in 
their arduous struggle against the 
fascist aggression and are concerned 
about the lot of our leading cadres, 
especially, about my lot. 

“Upon leaving Chile on the order 
of the party, I, in my own name 
and in the name of the central com- 
mittee of our party and the forces 
of resistance, express the deepest 
thanks of the Chilean people to you 
and to your party and government 
and the Korean people. 

“We consider that your country’s 
temporary severance of relations with 
Chile during the existence of the 
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fascist regime, as a just stand, con- 
stitutes support and assistance to the 
Chilean people.” 


* * * 


A recent issue of Choson Sinbo, a 
Korean daily published in Tokyo, 
carried an article by a Japanese cor- 
respondent who had returned to 
Tokyo some time ago after witness- 
ing what was happening in South 
Korea after the proclamation of the 
“emergency measures” by the Park 
Chung Hee government. 

The author declared: 

“South Korea is ‘Kankoku’ in 
Japanese, and this word means also 
‘a prison. The horrifying situation 
of South Korea after the ‘emergency 
measures’ leads one to the conclu- 
sion that there is no more fitting 
word than it. 

“The people are 
the freedom of seeing, hearing, writ- 
ing and speaking, and even foreign 
correspondents are kept under con- 
stant watch by police. 

“Some time ago, I called on a 
churchman, one of the initiators of 
the ‘movement for constitutional re- 
vision.’ I entered a restaurant in the 
city with him to ask him in what 
form the struggle would be continued 
at the moment when the ‘one mil- 
lion signatures campaign’ was sub- 
jected to suppression. 

“But we were followed by a well 
dressed man. 

“I intuitively sensed that he was a 
member of the South Korean Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

“J had to part with the church- 
man without exchanging a word.” 

The author continued: 

“Judging from this repression of 
foreigners, we can easily guess how 
harshly the South Korean journalists 
are treated. . 

“As: far as I can see, the South 
Korean journalists and people, out- 
wardly calm, are waging various 
forms of anti-government and anti- 
dictatorship struggle,’ the author 
said. 

“Tt is not a common thing that 
over 400,000 people participated in 
the signature campaign against the 
‘revitalized system, exposing their 
addresses and names. 

“Among them, are a large number 
of soldiers and low-ranking officers of 
the “ROK Army.’ 

“They all knew well that they 
would get it in the neck, if things 
went wrong. 

And it is said that even under 
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totally denied - 


the ‘emergency measures, this move- 
ment for ‘constitutional revision’ is 
going on in secrecy.” 

* * * 

The Asahi Shimbun, an influential 
Japanese newspaper, in an editorial 
in the morning edition and in a 
column, “Vox Populi, Vox Dei,” 
in the evening edition, of Jan. 10, 
criticized the Jan. 8 proclamation 
of the “emergency measures” by Park 
Chung Hee. 

The editorial said: The “emergency 
measures” are aimed at stamping out 
by force the rapidly-expanding one- 
million-signature campaign for the 
restoration of democracy and for a 
constitutional revision. 

In the column, the paper said that 
Park Chung Hee with the proclama- 
tion of the “emergency measures” 
embarked on the same fascist rule 
as that in Japan and Nazi Germany 
during World War IJ, branding it 
as “rule by force and violence.’ It 
also noted that the “emergency meas- 
ures’ are a usual means employed 
by dictators to sidetrack the com- 
plaints of the people about corrup- 
tion and poverty at home. 

The South Korean authorities de- 
clare that not only the Asahi Shim- 
bun but also other foreign papers 
will be banned if they publish any 
articles challenging the present “re- 
vitalized. system.” 

* * * 

Mun Myong Ja, correspondent of 
the South Korean Radio Munhwa, 
in Washington refused the “order 
of return’ from the Seoul head of- 
fice issued to her under the pressure 
of the South Korean Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and declared that she 
would seek political asylum, according 
to a report of Yomiuri Shimbun 
from its Washington correspondent 
on November 8. 

Saying that she had decided to 
take political asylum not to serve 
any longer the policy of suppression 
pursued by the Park Chung Hee 
regime, Mun Myong Ja exposed that 
since the so-called “October revital- 
ization” of Park last year, suppres- 
sion had been intensified as never 
before in South Korea and especially 
the surveillance and suppression of 
speech and press. 

Citing concrete data, she told of the 
suppression and violation of human 
rights by the South Korean Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

* * * 


Two leading dailies of Sweden 
including Dagens Nyheter carried on 


October 22 an appeal and articles 
denouncing the Park Chung Hee 
abduction of the South Korean dem- 
ocratic figure Kim Dae Jung and 
asking the Japanese authorities to 
discharge their duty so that Kim Dae 
Jung might be reinstated to his status 
before his kidnap. 

This appeal was initiated by 
Korean scientist, Prof. Cho Sung 
Bok, working at the oriental lan- 
guage institute of Stockholm Uni- 
versity and signed by 18 persons 
including the president and _ profes- 
sors of the university, political fig- 
ures, writers, actors and churchmen 


of Sweden. 
* * * 


“If given a chance, ‘they’ will 
eat you alive for breakfast,’ a 
European wryly commented on the 
image of Japanese businessmen. 

In particular, the Japanese financial 
groups, taking advantage of the 
economic backwardness of South 
Korea and the U.S. policy of occu- 
pation there, are sneaking into it 
under the signboard of ‘economic 
cooperation” and “aid.” 

As a Japanese economist put it, 
“the Republic of Korea is in the 
Japanese economic sphere. It seems 
that the industrial areas in the south 
of that country—steel mills, oil tre- 
fineries, heavy and chemical industries 
and machinery building industries— 
are linked up with the industrial 
complexes in western Japan.” 

Consequently, the South Korean 
economy has been completely para- 
lyzed. 

According to the official data from 
South Korea, the already supplied 
capital investment by Japan amounts 
to 1,225 million dollars, broken 
down into 360 million dollars in 
financial loans, 605 million dollars 
in commercial loans, 260 million dol- 
lars in direct investments—this fig- 
ure, surprisingly, is close to the 
1973 annual budget scale of the 
Park regime. 

Today, Japan is the largest in- 
vestor in South Korea, followed by 
the United States. 


In contrast to the gradual reduc-— 


tion of U.S. loans, which stood at 
200 million dollars per annum in 
and after 1969, Japan has been mark- 
edly increasing loans to South Korea, 
nearing those by the U.S. 

What deserves special attention is 
that they obtained the privilege of 
direct investments after the Park rul- 
ing regime switched its policy from 
loans to direct investments to avoid 


ot ae. 


— 


the first 


the increasing burden of repayment 
and interest payment. 


Direct investments in South Korea 
amounted to 25 million dollars in 
1971, to 78.13 million dollars in 
1972, a three-fold increase over the 


previous year. This year, the figure 


jumped to 130.8 million dollars in 
three months, accounting 
for 99.7% of all kinds of foreign 


capital investments. 


To crown it all, the Japanese in- 


“-yestors are penetrating into the mili- 


tary-oriented industries like the heavy 
chemical industry after controlling the 
light industrial sectors. Characteristic 
of this penetration is the large-scale 
advance by big enterprises, which 
are taking the place of existing me- 
dium- and small-sized firms. 
* * * 

Reprinted here are roundup opin- 
gons expressed in major American 
dailies towards the latest “emergency 
measures’ imposed by the Park 
Chung Hee government in a desper- 
ate struggle to stifle the mounting 
anti-government” movement in 
South Korea. 

The New York Times January 14 
editorial commented: “President Park 
is unlikely to contain the growing 
protest movement with new repres- 
sive measures. The students, having 
felt their strength and noticed how 
Thailand’s students recently brought 
down a military regime, cannot fail to 
recall Korea’s tradition of student re- 
volts. Students in 1929 set off the 
most serious nationalist revolt in a 
half-century of Japanese occupation. 
In 1960, they toppled the repressive 
government of President Syngman 
Rhee. 

“Washington and Tokyo need to 
take a more active role in urging a 
return to democratic procedures.” 

The New York Times January 13 
atticle dispatched from Seoul said: 
“Some opponents and diplomats here 
believe that the dissidents will con- 
tinue, though driven underground. 

“‘The important question is still 
the spring,’ a Western official with 
long experience in Korea remarked. 
‘What happens when the schools re- 
open we will have to wait to see.’” 

The Christian Science Monitor in 
its January 17 editorial said: 
“There is a note of desperation 
about South Korean President Park 
Chung Hee’s latest crackdown on the 
Opposition. 

“Plainly he was alarmed by the 
scale of the grass-roots demand for 


revision of the authoritarian Consti- 
tution he introduced in October, 
1972. 

“The new repression is a cause for 
deep concern. At the moment the 
universities are closed for the winter 
vacation, and the students, whose anti- 
Park demonstrations in the fall spear- 
headed the campaign for constitutional 
reform, are temporarily deprived of 
their rallying grounds. Much depends 
on what their reaction will be when 
they return to their campuses in the 
spring. 

“The possibility of a head-on clash 
between the Park regime and forces 
demanding a return to democracy 
cannot be ruled out. 

“Thoughtful observers of the Ko- 
rean scene say that the situation can- 
not go on indefinitely as it is, given 
the strength and feelings of the demo- 
cratic opposition. The U.S. should 
therefore be using all its influence to 
persuade Mr. Park to modify his 
police-state methods and show more 
conciliation.” 

The Christian Science Monitor in 
its January 21 article wrote: 

“Now our mouths are just for 
eating,” remarked one Seoul resident 
sardonically after hearing of the 
emergency measures outlawing any 
criticism of President Park Chung 
Hee’s strongman Constitution. 

“Our country belongs to not peo- 
ple, but Park!” sputtered another 
young South Korean. “I hope we 
restore true and pure democracy.” 

What Mr. Park is trying to avoid 
at all costs, observers in Seoul believe, 
is a confrontation between students 
and troops when the universities open. 
The general opinion is that Mr. Park 
could not depend on the army to 
shoot in such a confrontation. 

Discontent with Mr. Park’s rule 
already may have outstripped inhibi- 
tions. This year, dissidents, have not 
been silenced in private conversations 
in the way they were under martial 
law 15 months ago. And Mr. Park’s 
successive crackdowns, by now have 
created an issue of conscience for the 
Christian churches in the area of 


civil rights. 
* * * 


Many plants in the United States 
have closed their gates owing to the 
fuel crisis, rendering millions of work- 
ers unemployed. In England a large 
number of industrial establishments 
closed their gates one after another 
owing to the energy crisis, leaving 
750,000 workers jobless as of Jan- 


uary 2. 

Major Japanese industries are also 
facing a serious economic crisis and 
fluctuation owing to the energy crisis. 

More serious is the economic 
bankruptcy in capitalist South Korea 
which relies most heavily on im- 
ports for raw materials and fuel. 
Eighty percent of the enterprises in 
South Korea operated with foreign 
loans are undergoing a crisis. Even 
a significant number of industrial es- 
tablishments there are proving in- 
solvent one after another owing to 
a 50 percent cut in fuel supplies. 

All this fluctuation results from 
serious reliance on other countries 
for raw materials and fuel in capital- 
ist countries. 

But the industry of the socialist 
DPRK with solid raw material, fuel 
and power bases is on a_ steady 
growth. 

Under the Six-Year Plan (1971- 
76) the economy has developed and 
is developing at an ever faster pace 
on a stable basis. l 

An uninterrupted advance has been 
made in the coal, mining, electric 
power, metal, engineering and chemi- 
cal industries, in the light industry 
and in all other areas of the national 
economy. Many factories, enterprises, 
workshops and workteams have al- 
ready hit the targets of the Six-Year 


Plan or overfulfilled their assign- 
ments for five years or four years of 
this plan. 


Over the last four years the general 
machine industry has developed at the 
pace of 43 percent on a yearly aver- 
age surpassing by far the annual 
average rate of growth in the whole 
period of industrialization. 

* * * 


The power base of Korea has been 
expanded and consolidated in the 
northern half of the DPRK through 
a combination of the construction of 
hydraulic and thermal power plants, 
large-scale power plants and medium- 
and small-size power plants in keep- 
ing with the rapid development of 
the economy and the demands of the 
overall technical revolution. The 
power plants are operating with their 
own resources. 

The existing coal mines have been 
reconstructed and expanded and 
medium- and small-scale coal mines 
extensively developed along with 
large ones in the northern half of the 
DPRK to lay solid fuel bases of their 
own. 

With the development of the coal 
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industry kept ahead of other fields, 

Korea is satisfactorily meeting the 

rapidly growing demands of all 

branches of the economy for fuel 

such as anthracite, bituminous coal 

and high caloric coal. 
* % e 

The Central Committee of the 
Korean Journalists’ Union (Pyong- 
yang) issued a statement on Dec. 1 
extending firm support and encour- 
agement to the struggle of the South 
Korean journalists. 

The statement says that the strug- 
gle of the South Korean journalists 
is a “just struggle against the intelli- 
gence policy of the Park Chung Hee 
government and for freedom and de- 
moctracy.” 

According to Nick Thimmesch, 
columnist for the Los Angeles Times, 
General Alexander Haig, Nixon’s 
Chief of Staff, had advocated the 
bombing of the DPRK back in April, 
1969, when an American naval spy 
plane was shot down over the Sea 
of Japan. 

* * * 

When U.S. armed forces entered 
South Korea on September 8th, 1945, 
they instituted a police force of 
15,000 men, many of whom had 
served in the Japanese occupation 
forces from 1910-1945. 

As late as 1948, almost 53% of 
those in the police force who had a 
rank above police lieutenant were 
men who had served under Japanese 
occupation. 

* & 

History tells us that Japanese 
Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka had 
served as a NCO (non-commisisoned 
officer) in the same battalion of the 
Imperial Japanese Army as South 
Korea’s Park Chung Hee who was 
then a lieutenant with the Japanese 
name of Mindran Takagi. 

* * & 

In 1954, the People’s Republic of 
China withdrew some 52,200 of its 
volunteers in North Korea. In 1955, 
China withdrew the remaining 87,700 
volunteers. 

In 1974, there are still 42,000 U‘S. 
troops stationed in South Korea, the 
largest U.S. ground forces in Asia. 

* * * 

Park Chung Hee has become the 
first South Korean official to set up a 
press curb over the foreign press. 

% & & 

A sign of the times was the attend- 
ance of eleven citizens of the DPRK 
at the 29th International Congress of 
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Orientalists in Paris in which six 
papers on Korean affairs were sub- 
mitted by the DPRK scholars. 

* * * 


The Canadian Financial Post pub- 
lished the following: 

“During a quite-serious conversa- 
tion with a conservative banker, the 
subject of Japan’s industrial strategy 
came up. 

“I asked him what a country as 
small as Japan—with so much indus- 
trial congestion—will do next to 
maintain growth. He answered with- 
out hesitation and with no trace of a 
smile: ‘Well, we could buy another 
country!’ 

“Japanese corporations have very 
little inclination of moving from one 
expensive labor market to another. 

“Their sights ate aimed at the less 
industrialized countries like South 
Korea where labor is plentiful and 
cheap while raw materials are plenti- 
ful and also cheap.” 

%*% * * 

The DPRK with only 14 million 
persons, has more per capita hydro- 
electric and fossil fuel reserves than 
France. 

The bulk of electricity generation 
in the DPRK is from hydroelectric 
stations. 

North Korea has estimated reserves 
of 8 million kilowatts of hydroelec- 
tricity. 

Besides large rivers such as the 
Yalu, geomorphological conditions 
there are ideal for the construction of 
hydroelectric facilities. 

* * * 

The Seoul regime said that there 
are 15,000 South Korean residents on 
the five island groups near the military 
demarcation line off the west coast 
of Korea. 

* * * 

On December 7, the U.N. budget- 
ary committee struck from the 1974- 
55 U.N. budget a proposed expen- 
diture of $160,000 for upkeep of the 
U.N. cemetery in Pusan. 

The 11 countries with nationals 
buried there (2,267) are expected 
to pay the costs. 

& & & 

Seoul’s restriction on press free- 
doms has taken its toll on South 
Korean bourgeois newspapers. The 
number has dropped from 47 dailies 
to 37 dailies. More newspapers are 
expected to close this year. 

2 * * 

Korean nationals registered with 

the Alien Address Program numbered 


70,382. This doesn’t include Koreans 
with U.S. citizenship (about an equal 
number). The following states have 
large Korean communities: California 
(16,083), New York (8,345), Il- 
linois (4,854) and Pennsylvania 
(4,510). 

There are about 3,500 Asian wo- 
men, mostly from Korea, who live in 
the Puget Sound area alone. In 
Seattle, about 1,000 Koreans reside. 

According to the U.S. Immigration 
Service, 22,930 Koreans from South 
Korea entered the U.S. from 1972- 
1973. 

In Canada, there are 8,000 Ko- 
reans, 5,800 in Toronto alone. 

There are also 9,734 Koreans in 
Central and South America. 

*% * * 


Japan has emerged as South Korea’s 
top export market as well as the top 
supplier of goods to Korea. 

The Ministry of Commerce/Indus- 
try said South Korean exports to 
Japan during the first eight months 
of this year amounted to 36.2% of 
the total. 

Seoul’s exports to the U.S. during 
the same period represented 34.6% 
of the total. 

* * * 

Manchester Guardian Tokyo cot- 
respondent Robert Wheymant re- 
ported that Japan was exporting pollu- 
tion to South Korea. Wheymant said: 

“The Japanese view is that such 
countries as . . . South Korea should 
be grateful for any development that 
provides jobs for the ‘natives.’ 

“One Japanese development expert 
is on record as saying that developing 
countries with a per capita income of 
$1,000 or less ‘cannot afford the 
luxury of worrying about pollution.’ 

“South Koreans have already 
tasted Japanese pollution. 

“An aluminum plant that Showa 
Denko built at Ulsan has caused 
fruit trees in the area to wither into 
stunted dwarfs through the emission 
of fluorine.” 

e ee e@ 

Hyung-wook Kim the former di- 
rector of the South Korean CIA 
wrote a book, The Bridge over the 
Land, in which he wrote in detail 
how the Kim Dae Jung kidnapping 
was conducted and how his agents 
kidnapped 23 South Korean scholars 
in France and West Germany to 
Seoul in 1967 to face trial for con- 
tacting Koreans in the DPRK. 

The chapter on Kim Dae Jung 
quotes a narrative of Minister Dong- 


-won Yang, then the KCIA station 
chief in Bonn: 

“On June 6, I received a top 
secret order from the Seoul headquar- 
ters directing me to round up 23 
Koreans in Western Europe and send 
them to Seoul. 

“A team of 39 special action agents 
atrived in Bonn from Seoul to carry 
out the roundup and to escort the men 
to southern Korea. 

“On June 15, I have taken over 
the overall embassy communication 
system after a talk with ambassador 
Duk-shin Choe. 

“A highly worrisome problem was 
how to move the Koreans seized in 
France across the border. 

“The task, however, was accom- 
plished without any serious difficulty. 

“All the seized men were brought 
to the embassy in Bonn. 

“Here we ‘persuaded’ the men to 
go to Seoul and to ‘apologize’ for 
their mistakes (having visited Pyong- 
yang) in person. 

“I selected the international airport 
of Hamburg as the embarkation point 
because of its heavy passenger traffic. 

“The seized men and their escorts 
traveled from Bonn to Hamburg 
(about 240 miles) by a convoy of 
cars. 

“The seized men and the agents 
openly passed through the German 
immigration and customs, without 
violating any German regulations. 

“The men traveled via a polar 
flight to Tokyo and then to Seoul. 


% * % 


The South Korean economy which 
had been beset by the chronic short- 
age of fuel and raw material is now 
faced with the worst crisis under the 
impact of the current world oil 
shortage. 

It was not without reason that 
some time ago Park Chung Hee him- 
self met reporters and said that 
South Korea was undergoing “a diffi- 
cult trial” due to the raw material and 
fuel shortage. 

In fact, the present fuel shortage 
is plunging steeply all branches of 
the South Korean economy into a 
catastrophic crisis. 

Reporting this, a South Korean 
newspaper wrote: 

“The present oil crisis put a stop- 
per on our economic activities and has 
begun to force the curtailment of 
operation. It is gradually affecting 
all economic domains—electricity, 
cement, fertilizer, transport, etc.” 

Hit hardest by the oil crisis in 


South Korea ate the so called “key 
industries,’ most seriously affected by 
the crisis is the electric power in- 
dustry. As thermal power accounts for 
90 percent in the composition of 
electricity in South Korea, the power 
stations will have to suspend operation 
in case the fuel famine continues in 
the future. It goes without saying that 
such condition of the electric power 
industry has caused a chain reaction, 
forcing cutbacks on all other indus- 
trial enterprises. 

The picture is pretty much the 
same in the iron and steel and cement 
industries, the meagre iron and steel 
industry dependent on oil for over 
60 percent of fuel will have to cut 
production to 70 percent sooner or 
later. Most of the cement factories are 
going over to shorter hours. 

The condition is all the more seri- 
ous in the area of petro-chemical 
industry where oil is the chief raw 
material. 

In this field, most factories cur- 
tailed or suspended operation already 
from the end of last year due to the 
shortage of raw material. 

The ever worsening oil crisis in 
South Korea seriously affects not only 
big enterprises but also medium and 
small enterprises, fishing and trans- 
port, and is directly threatening the 
economic life of many people. 

The oil crisis is causing a great 
confusion and crisis in the South 
Korean economy as a whole, acceler- 
ating the bankruptcy of enterprises, 
further aggravating the extreme de- 
pression in industrial production and 
stimulating price hikes and inflation. 
Furthermore, this deepens the political 
chaos, social disorder and the deterio- 
ration of Seoul’s authority. 

* *& & 


A gallon of premium gasoline 
now sells for $1.85 and regular gaso- 
line for $1.55 in South Korea. 

Since a South Korean worker must 
work 20 hours to earn one hour’s 
American wage, the seriousness of the 
high gasoline price can be comparable 
to $31 for a gallon of regular gasoline 
to the Americans. 

& & & 


Japanese imports from the DPRK 


in 1972 included (in thousand U.S. 
dollars) : 


Silk 9,854 
Non-ferrous metals 6,175 
Iron ore 5,850 
Pig iron 3,960 
Fish 3,219 


Other crudes 1,840 
Anthracite coal 938 


* * * 


According to the announcement of 
the “economic planning board” of 
South Korea, in eleven months of last 
year 1,623,400,000 dollars of foreign 
capital or 62.3 percent more than in 
the preceding one year were induced 
to South Korea. 

In the first half of the year the 
foreign private capital investment in- 
creased to 165 million dollars, twice as 
much as in the same period of the 
previous year, 94.1 percent of which 
was the Japanese capital. 

The extensive introduction of cap- 
ital by the Park regime resulted in 
precipitating the already devastated 
South Korean economy into an inex- 
tricable bog of total ruin and leaving 
the key economic branches in the 
hands of U.S. and Japanese corpo- 
rations. 

What was characteristic of the 
South Korean economic crisis last 
year was that more and more “loan’- 
dependent enterprises, to say nothing 
of middle and small enterprises, be- 
came insolvent. Stagnancy and chaos 
became more serious in all branches 
of reproduction and production 
dropped to a considerable extent. 

According to the data published in 
the South Korea press, such big en- 
terprises as Tongguk Steel Hanchang 
Pig Iron and Choil Silk Fabrics, to 
say nothing of medium and small 
enterprises, suspended operation of 
closed their doors due to the infiltra- 
tion and pressure of foreign capital, 
and 85 percent of the “loan”-de- 
pendent enterprises have been brought 
to a crisis owing to the swelling 
principal and interest of “loan” and 
marketing difficulties. 

On top of it, the crises of re- 
sources and currency in the capitalist 
world have exerted a devastating in- 
fluence on the South Korean economy, 
a colonial dependent economy, shaking 
the South Korean economy to its very 
foundation and throwing it into a 
chaotic situation. 

The U.S. embargo on the export of 
raw materials and the ensuing re- 
striction on the export of raw materi- 
als by capitalist countries have dealt a 
blow at the South Korean economy, 
with the result that the steel, textile, 
flour and foodstuff factories relying on 
U.S. scrap iron, cotton and other ma- 
terials went bankrupt en masse. 

Worse yet, the South Korean 
economy has faced a more serious 
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cfisis owing to the confusion in the 
capitalist currency system caused by 
the consecutive dollar crises and to the 
acute shortage of oil. 

The currency crisis has forced the 
Park clique to shoulder great addi- 
tional financial burdens in redeeming 
loans and in foreign trade transactions. 

In its trade with Japan, which ac- 
counts for nearly half of the total 
amount of its import, the clique had 
to pay additionally some 100 million 
dollars for the import goods by the 
high valuation of “yen.” 

Such additional payment is applied 
also to the principal and interest of 
“loans,” with the result that the pay- 
ment of the foreign currency has be- 
come too exorbitant to bear. 

And the increase in the prices of 
imported materials resulted in the 
increase in commodity prices and the 
low valuation of the South Korean 
currency provided a favorable condi- 
tion for investment, paving the way 


for easier infiltration by foreign 
monopoly capital. 
* * * 


This is reprinted from a recent is- 
sue of Time Magazine, telling about 
the actwities by the Japanese samurai 
in South Korea: 


When the samurai hordes poured 
across the Sea of Japan into Korea 


almost four centuries ago, a legendary 
Korean &isaeng (courtesan) named 
Gae Non vowed to kill the invaders’ 
leading general. She toasted her 
prey at an outdoor party, then bound 
herself to him with a sash as a token 
of eternal love. A moment later, so 
the story goes, she plunged into a 
nearby ravine, dragging the general 
with her to death and fulfilling her 
vow. In Seoul these days, the Azsaeng 
response to a new and different kind 
of Japanese invasion is a lot more 
affectionate. 


Between 1971 and 1972, the num- 
ber of Japanese visitors to Korea 
more than doubled, reaching 190,000; 
this year Seoul officials expect more 
than 500,000, about 70% of them 
in all-male tour groups. Last year 
Japanese tourism was worth 58 mil- 
lion; in 1973 the figure is expected to 
reach 120 million. The major reason: 
many Japanese males have come to 
believe that the Korean &isaeng are 
more accomplished (and quite a bit 
cheaper) than the ladies patrolling 
the Ginza back home. In recent years, 
Japanese males with a penchant for 
lechery almost automatically headed 
for Taipei and the charmers of the 
red-lit Grass Mountain. But last 
September’s break in Taiwan-Japan 
diplomatic relations also had a de- 


‘twelve 


pressing effect on carnal relations. 

The Seoul regime was happy to 
provide an alternative. 

Perhaps not too unwholesome: 
Seoul offers 1,500 registered kisaeng, 
most of them young and pretty. The 
girls are licensed, as an official direc- 
tive specifies, to “entertain her guest 
in his hotel room.” Among licensing 
requirements: a rigid twice-a-month 
physical checkup. (Kéisaeng pick up 
their cards, oddly enough, in Seoul’s 
Y.M.C.A.). Once approved the girls 
trip off to work in one of Seoul’s 
“licensed restaurants,’ don 
their time-honored chogori (loose 
blouses and chima (flowing skirts) 
and get to work. 


A typical party begins when the 
kisaeng, each bearing a numbered 
tag, flutter into a banquet room filled 
with an equal number of Japanese 
males. Matching their numbers to 
those borne by the guests the giggling 
girls kneel and begin to serve food 
and drinks. A band plays, but the 
guests never quite enter into the 
party spirit. Instead, after an hour or 
so of eating and nervous fidgeting by 
the guests, the kisaeng leave, change 
swiftly into bell-bottoms or mini- 
skirts, then lead their partners to a 
line of cabs and off to a_ hotel. 
Sighed an excited visitor: “Ah, what 


Kisaeng serving Japanese clients at dinner party. 
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a night, and you say this all costs only 
$120? Nothing like this can happen 
back home so cheaply.” 

Seoul’s response to the newest 
Japanese invasion is positive. The 
money is welcome: hotels and flights 
are jammed, and at least a dozen new 
hotels are now under construction in 
Seoul to provide more rooms. The 
growing emphasis on tourism is 
backed at high government levels— 
including President Park Chung Hee. 


* * * 


Bernard Wideman, the newly- 


appointed NBC stringer to Korea 
was deported within 24 hours. after 


Child in New York demonstration 
adds her protest. 


his arrival in Seoul, according to 


reports from Tokyo. 

The Korea Times on July 11 pub- 
lished Wideman’s “Thought” on 
Korean tourism. 

Wideman wrote: 

“Of all methods known, tourism 
is by far the most lucrative; and of 
all ways of getting tourist money, 
the sexual way is the most profitable. 

“Most (Korean) girls should only 
receive a grade school education— 
enough to read and write. 


“Those with good looks, however, 
should be allowed to attend middle 
and high schools, where emphasis 
should be on Japanese and English 
language.” 

* * * 


Six students of Ewha University 
were arrested by Seoul police for 
publicly demonstrating against the 
use of prostitution to attract foreign 
visitors to South Korea. 


e For some time now, foreign 
investors have taken advantage of 
the Park Chung Hee regime’s “come 
in and help yourself” motto and 
have set up profitable businesses 
in South Korea. Already 203 for- 
eign corporations have moved in, 
among them Gulf Oil, Union Oil 
of California, Chemtex, Dow Chem- 
ical, IBM, Motorola, Purina, Kaiser 
Aluminum, American Airlines, Fair- 
child and Continental Carbon. Oil 
exploration rights around Korean 
waters have been given to Gulf 
Oil, Shell and Caltex. The Seoul 
regime acknowledges that Gulf Oil 
already owns 50% of the Korea Oil 
Corporation. When the corpora- 
tion was started several years ago, 
Gulf Oil owned only 25%. 


The Park regime has gone out of 
its way to attract these foreign 
investors. The Office of Investment 
Promotion, a part of the Seoul gov- 
ernment bureaucracy, has issued a 
publication entitled “Big Profits 
and an Extra Bonus for Foreign 
Investors,” which elaborates the 
terms found in a Foreign Capital 
Inducement Law recently adopted. 


The terms include: “Guarantee 
of unlimited remittance of fruits of 
investment profits as well as guar- 
antee in repatriation of capital in- 
vested; 100 per cent exemption for 
five years on corporation tax, in- 
come tax, property tax, and 50% 


reduction for the ensuing three 
years; exemption from corporation 
tax on fruits of investment.” 


The fields that are wide open 
for this investment are electronics, 
machine tools, iron and steel, food 
processing, housing, shipping, chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals, etc. 

According to the Ministry of 
Commerce/Industry, there are 12 
firms in South Korea that export 
TV sets, 10 of which are partially 
owned by U.S. corporations. Thus, 
of the 80,000 black and white tele- 
vision receivers exported to the 
U.S. in 1971, the profit from the 
sale of most of these sets went 
back into the pockets of U-S. 
corporations. 


e The first Korean newspaper in 
the USA called Sing jo Sinmun 
(The New Tide) began publica- 
tion in Hawaii, March 27, 1904, 
and 5 years later February 10, 
1909, the Shinhan Minbo (The 
New Korea) began publication in 
Los Angeles. It is the only Korean- 
American newspaper out of about 
50 which has continued from its 
inception to the present. 


TO OUR READERS 


We are in need of leaf- 


lets, resolutions, photos, 


news clippings and _ other 
memorabilia you may have 


which relates to the resist- 
ance of the American people 
to the United States’ 1950 
war against Korea. The 
material is needed in prepar- 
ation of an important article 
on the subject. If you possess 
any of these materials please 
contact us. 
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A Book Review 


A HISTORY OF CENTRAL ASIA 


Devendra Kaushik: CENTRAL ASIA_ IN 
MODERN TIMES, A History from the Early 
19th Century, Moscow: Progress Publishers, 
1970. 


By H. C. Steinmetz 


The area of the world in which human life 
is improving fastest qualitatively is undoubt- 
edly Soviet Asia. Included in consideration are 
public health, education, worthwhile publica- 
tion, cultural diffusion, ethnic and social de- 
mocracy, public works and welfare, and rates 
of increase in GNP, public housing, improve- 
ment of the environment, and standard of 
living. 

Consider two sets of figures: number of col- 
lege and university students and number of 
physicians per 10,000 of populations during 
1971: 


Areas Students Doctors 
United States 224 19.2 
Western Europe 90 18 
Soviet Union 187 27.4 
Soviet Asian 5 Republics 160 20 
Turkey, Iran, India, 

Pakistan & Afghanistan 20 2 


Forty-five years ago the figures for Soviet 
Asia were on a par with the bottom group. 

The five Soviet Asian republics of Kazakh- 
stan, Turkmenia, Uzbekistan Tajikistan, and 
Korghizia extend from many ethnic regions of 
the Siberian part of the RSFSR on the North 
to Iran, Afghanistan, and Pakistan on the 
South, and from the Caspian Sea on the West 
to Sinkiang province of China on the East. 
Here are the five, the middle three being “Cen- 
tral Asian”: 
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Asian Soviet 
Socialist Pop. 
Republics Area* Millions Capital Bordering 
Kazakhstan 1,086 12,850 Alma Ata RSFSR; Sin- 
kiang, PRC 
Kirghizia 80 2,933 Frunze Sinkiang 
Tajikistan 57 2,900 Dushanbe  Siankiang; 
Pakistan 
Uzbekistan 180 12,000 Tashkent Afghanistan 
Turkmenia 195 2,160 Ashkhabad ” & Tran 


*Figures are in thousands of square miles and of population. 


It is advisable to emphasize surrounding ~ 
countries, for the 33 million people within the — 


five republics have millions of relatives across 
the borders, with common ancestors, and they 
are increasingly envied by most of the illiterate 
among the scores of millions in the South, 
especially the hundred millions of India. Peo- 
ples on all sides of these borders share a lot 
of history, too little known in the West, that 
goes back to the ancient empires of Persia, the 
Graeco-Macedonian-Roman, and the Kushans 
who were followed by the White Huns, Arabs, 
Turks, Mongols, and Russians. Bukhara in 
Uzbekistan was long a capital of the Samanid 
empire that extended into all of these republics 
and included much of Turkey, Syria, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Northern Pakistan and India, 
even Sinkiang. 


ae 


Russians had been expanding in the direc- | 


tion of Central Asia since the 16th century, — 


but official missions were initiated on both sides 


and in the 17th century many Uzbeks migrated — 


to Siberia. In the 18th century, on petition of 
the chiefs-in-council of the Kazakh Hordes, a 
large part of Kazakhstan was incorporated into 
Russia. Before 1850 North-South trade in- 
creased rapidly to 15 million rubles of Russian 
imports, mainly from Kazakhstan, and 10 mil- 
lion of Asian imports from Russia, including 
the Ukraine. 


———7E 


During this first half of the 19th century ; 


economic life in Russia was changing from — 


peasant-artisan and feudal-serfowning to 4 
commodity production character, with increase 
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of factory workers from a few thousand to a 
half million. Russian entrepreneurs began to 
seek both materials and markets and to feel 
the competition of British and German textiles 
and iron wares. During the middle 1800’s many 
Russian plans were put on paper designed for 
Central Asia in schemes of great interest to 
British colonial circles. Kaushik, an Indian 
scholar, is naturally quite intrigued with these, 
i.e. with the consequent intrigues. Bitterness 
between the British in India and the Russians 
increased, both imperialisms using threat by 
the other to justify fortifications, espionage, 
and the subversion of peoples along the South- 
ern borders of Central Asia. Thus Afghanistan 
came into its long-serving buffer status and 
Indian nationalists came more and more openly 
to oppose their overlords’ “forward policy.” It 
was not until August 1907 that the British and 
the Russians at last signed a “Convention Re- 
lating to Persia (Iran), Afghanistan, and Ti- 
bet.” However the terms of this were never 
palatable to the Emir of Afghanistan, and in 
1928 Pandit Nehru wrote: 


“We have grown up in the tradition, 
carefully nurtured in England, of hostility 
to Russia. For long years past the bogey 
of a Russian invasion has been held up to 
us and has been made the excuse of vast 
expenditures on our armaments. In the 
days of the Tsars we were told that the 
imperialism of Russia was forever driving 
South, coveting an outlet to the sea, or 
maybe India itself. The Tsar has gone but 
the rivalry between England and Russia 
continues and we are not told that India 
is threatened by the Soviet government.” 


} Kaushik adds drily, “Free India has broken 
_ away from this tradition,” and the purpose of 
his book and of this review is to show why 
there is attraction where there used to be fear 
{and revulsion. 

Just before World War I and the Russian 
Revolution, 50% to 65% of peasant householders 
in Central Asia were landless. Khans and their 
lackeys owned most tof the good land, in Khiva 
slavery still existed, and in Bukhara there were 
55 different taxes on peasants. Cotton cultiva- 
tion increased rapidly( but bank credit to mid- 
_ dlemen was 8% to 12% and these advanced the 


money to cotton producers at 40% to 60 . Mar- 
riage was a widespread means of concentrating 
wealth, pasture land was tribal or public but 
wells and water tanks belonged to the rich, 
and 50% of householders owned 10% of the 
cattle. In Turkestan (the old name for most 
of the region) public land was administered 
not by the Russian Interior Ministry but by 
the War Ministry. Most of the industrial enter- 
prise was cotton ginning and cleaning, oil and 
coal and electrical fuels were infantile, and 
only the Uzbeks and Kazakhs may be said to 
have had any national bourgeoisie. Literacy 
ranged from 2% in Uzbekistan to .2% in Kir- 
ghizia. 

There was no revolutionary or even national 
movement not aborted by religious or provoc- 
ateuring humbuggery, although in one decade 
some sort of organized raids on the rich by 
pauperized peasants was weekly. In July 1912 
a strong uprising of soldiers occurred in Tash- 
kent. An uprising of Kirghiz nomads in 1916 
was cruelly suppressed and 300,000 fled into 
Sinkiang, China (most of them to trickle back 
during the next decade). This inspired a turn 
from an anti-colonial to an anti-feudal move- 
ment that, at least in more Western Turkestan, 
came under Bolshevik Russian influence. Two 
kinds of Russians came clearly to be recog- 
nized in line with Lenin’s distinction between 
poor peasants as semi-proletarians and kulaks 
or peasant bourgeoisie. 

Most of the railroad workers and industrial 
mechanics were Russian and they introduced 
the organized strike. Fewer than a third of the 
Russian settlers were kulaks, about a third 
were agricultural laborers, and about a third 
did some industrial work besides farming. As 
Kaushik says in refutation of most American 
academic “experts” in Soviet history: 


The revolution in Central Asia could not 
have succeeded without a socialist Russia 
supporting it. This, however, does not 
mean that the revolution in Central Asia 
was imposed by Russian workers. The 
working people of Central Asia greeted 
the revolution as their own affair and took 
an active part in both making and defend- 
ing it. 


This answers both the silly import and in- 
fection theories of communist revolution (so 
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prevalent in American semi-conscious consid- 
eration of Vietnam right now). There are no 
more patriotic Soviet citizens anywhere than 
in Soviet Asia. 

Kaushik’s chapter on “India and Central 
Asia” is important in its implications for the 
future. 

During the long period of British rule of 
India, “The people of India were made to pay 
for the maintenance of the India office in 
London, the colonial establishment at Aden 
and other ports of the Red Sea, the consulates 
in China and the embassy in Persia.” Kaushik 
shows that “the India-based strength of Brit- 
ain” was continually the source of imperialist 
adventures. 

Mainly to and through Bukhara and Tash- 
kent Indian merchants sent millions of rubles 
and rupees worth of tea, indigo, Kashmir 
shawls, muslin, spices, and many Indian and 
British manufactured goods. Also several thou- 
sand money-lenders, craftsmen, and peasants, 
mostly Moslem, and several native Indian mis- 
sions seeking often vaguely for aid against the 
British. But also Central Asian missions went 
to India to seek British and Indian aid against 
the Tsarist Russians. 

Tashkent was quite a center of Indian free- 
dom fighters right up to 1947, when India 
attained independence, and several achieved 
international stature, including R.M. Pratap, 
Abdur Bab, Barkatullah, Mohammed. Sharif, 
M.N. Roy, Abni Mukerji, and M. P. B. Acharya. 
Many British Indian agents penetrated Sin- 
kiang but to little avail. Today Indian Com- 
munists are well acquainted with Soviet Asia 
and indefatigable in disseminating information 
about its development. This book is a good 
example. _ 

We cannot here review the problems faced 
by Lenin and the Bolsheviks in 1917, the Marx- 
Engels preference for an “undivided republic,” 
the Bolshevik principles of democratic central- 
ism vs. federalism, and Lenin’s insistence upon 
a just solution of the national question, but 
these bring into focus the cardinal issue in 
Central Asia. The most important historical 
fact to this reviewer is that the Decree on 
Peace proclaimed the principle of national 
self-determination as a basis for a national 
policy. 

In Central Asia as elsewhere, “freedom” for 
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some of the dominant and eager personalities. 
of the old society meant self-seeking and con- 
spiracies; thus many hired out as foreign agents — 
or became rebellious leaders or clever profit- ta 
eers, nationalistic politicians or demagogues. p 
The whole bourgeois panoply of self-seeking 
individualism (enterprise) had to be tried be- 
fore a socialist discipline of personality could _ 
become the social norm. However, as Owen 
Lattimore remarks in Pivot of Asia (p. 204): 


As the revolution deepened from a polit- 
ical struggle to a class war, the lines of 
cleavage more and more grouped together 
the possessors, Russian and Non-Russian, 
fighting to preserve at least something of 
the old order, and the dispossessed, Rus- 
sian and Non-Russian, trying to take com- 
plete possession of the new order. 


In the name of autonomy Muslim leaders — 
tended to legislate their hold on cultural groups 
rather than territorial, economically viable na-_ 
tionalities. Many attachments were exploited 
before a proletarian consciousness could pre- 
vail. Bolsheviks were murdered by White Cos- 
sacks; Muslim courts claimed civil jurisdic- 
tion; Uzbek nobles conspired with Ukrainian 
counter-revolutionaries, and with “the Ameri- 
can consul, the French agent Castagne, and 
the British Colonel Bailey.” Khans hired ar- 
mies of teh displaced known as basmachi, who — 
declared a holy war on the Soviets and pursued : 
it in guerrilla style even after the defeat in 
1920 of White Guards, counter-revolutionaries, — 
Cossacks, and British interventionists by hastily 
organized native workers, freed prisoners, and — 
Communists from many Asian and European 
nationalities. Throughout the most confused 
period of 1917 to 1923 one group, with one eye 
on the writings of Lenin and one on the issues 
and crises as they piled up, thought and — 
worked in terms of working class unity, and— 
these significantly called themselves Bolsheviks. - 

As usual workers’ control of transport and 
industries was easier achieved than construc 
tive peasant organization even following the 
nationalization of land, but there were helpful 
intermediate developments. Communes of the 
landless reached self-sufficiency, exposing the 
hollowness of propaganda about the unreality 
of collective agriculture; but these were aban- 
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doned in favor of the more efficient and less 
complex state farms. Nationalization of many 
small and medium sized enterprises proved 
premature, especially with the NEP interreg- 
num, and led to considerable disorganization 
and confusion. 

Crucial contributions were Lenin’s decree 
on May 17, 1920, assigning 50 million rubles 
to the construction of irrigation works in Tur- 
kestan, the RSFSR investment of a half billion 
rubles in the renovation of cotton cultivation 
and the cotton industry, the unionization by 
the Turkestan CP of the village poor, the open- 
ing as early as April 21, 1918, of the Turkestan 
Peoples University in Tashkent, and the enroll- 
ment of children in. free public schools. 
Throughout each development the party had 
to struggle against chauvinist national prefer- 
ences and against Muslim reactionary ideas and 
counter-revolutionary prapaganda. 

The aid given these Asian areas by the 
RSFSR was phenomenal. It was as if the Rus- 
sians sought to expiate the colonial sins of the 
Tsars. Instead of coercive Russification, as 
Kaushik says (p. 214), “There were years when 
Union subsidies covered 80 to 90 percent of 
the expenses of some of the republics.” Ma- 
chines, technicians and engineers, and whole 
factories were given, not, as Kaushik says, as 
if to poor relatives but as to junior partners. 
To meet budget deficits during 1924-28 more 
than 100 million rubles was advanced to the 
Uzbek SSR, 50 million rubles to the Turkmen 
SSR, and more than 30 million rubles to 
Kirghizia and during two five-year plans Ta- 
jikistan got 435 million rubles from the Union 
budget. The generosity is staggering. No won- 
der just a few months ago the President of 
the Kazakh Academy of Sciences observed that 
the strength of birds lies in their wings but 
of people in their friends. 

After 1928 the aid began to pay off in cotton 
and cotton products, oil and oil products, met- 
als, grains, vegetables, animal products, fruit, 
and when labor productivity began to be 
stressed in 1935 with the Stakhanovite move- 
ment, Uzbekistan and its neighbors boomed. 
In 1950 to 1963 “the gross industrial production 
of the USSR rose 394% while in Central Asia 
it increased 530% (p. 225) 

Yet the region remained predominantly agri- 


cultural (until the 8th five-year period) and 
agriculture as in most parts of the world is less 
remunerative than industry, so per capita in- 
come in Central Asia in 1958-61 was 65.1 of 
the All-Union figure but the standard of liv- 
ing of the people was even higher than the 
USSR average due to generous help from the 
other republics of the Union. Kaushik cites 
the greater than income expenditures for con- 
sumption and accumulation of each of the Asia 
republics, the difference being covered by the 
fraternal aid of the better developed republics 
in the Union. (By contrast, during 1950-1960 
Pakistan received $1.487 billion in foreign aid 
but per capita income rose only about five 
percent whereas Uzbekistan’s multiplied 16 
times. ) 

Kaushik devotes a dozen pages to figures of 
tremendous advance, especially in comparison 
with under developed but still capitalist or 
neo-colonial states, but his figures are ten years 
old and the situation is even more radically 
different now. If the poor of the world are 
getting poorer and the rich richer, these Soviet 
Asian Republics must be listed among the rich 
becoming richest. 

As I write this review one hears such news 
as 17 million tons of grain in Kazakhstan this 
year, nearly five million tons of cotton in Uz- 
bekistan, Kirghizia’s million tons, Tajikistan 
booming in cotton, silk, meat, fruit, hydroelec- 
tric power. In New Delhi now the Soviet Pa- 
vilion is displaying the products of twenty 
Soviet trading corporations. : 

In Soviet Asia native cultures are deep and 
the arts flourish. Schools are full and the 
women liberated. Local attachments accom- 
pany a profound devotion to the soviet system, 
to socialism, communism, and the broad Marx- 
ism of this century. Miscegenation is advanc- 
ing a biological democracy as naturally as 
rivers join lakes and oceans. I have driven men 
and women from Turkmenia, Azerbaijan, and 
the Tartar Autonomous Republic around Los 
Angeles: they watched thousands of youth in 
Westwood mill around in shops of outlandish 
garb and pornography, sniffed the smog in- 
fested air downtown, held their breath on the 
suicidal freeways, listened to the asinine com- 
mercials on TV, and just shook their heads 
sadly. 
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Delegates of the Fifth Supreme People’s Assembly approve letter. 


U.S. CONGRESS GETS DPRK PEACE CALL 


(Continued from page 1) 


of southward aggression” in an attempt to 
oppose the country’s reunification and repress 
the South Korean people. 

With a view to cloaking such acts of theirs, 
recently the South Korean authorities came 
out with what they call a “non-aggression 
pact.” 

But it is well known to the world that it 
is not the South Korean authorities but the 
U.S. commander who holds the prerogative of 
supreme command of the army in South Ko- 
rea today. The South Korean authorities who 
do not have the prerogative of supreme com- 
mand of the army propose to conclude a “non- 
aggression pact” while leaving the U.S. troops 
to stay on in South Korea. This is an empty 
talk without any guarantee of peace and ac- 
cordingly, is not worth discussing at all. 
~ It is the United States that has encouraged 
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the South Korean authorities in all their acts 
to turn down our independent and peace-loy- 
ing proposals unconditionally. Even after the 
dialogue started between the north and south 
of Korea, the United States has increased the 
military aid and armed support to South Ko- 
rea, saying that the dialogue should be backed 
up by the armed forces, and has frequently 
committed provocations against the northern 
half of the Republic, staged war exercises and 
perpetrated espionage acts by sending high- 
speed, high-altitude reconnaissance planes and 
thus has intensified tension ceaselessly. 


We, therefore, consider that the responsi- — 
bility for the failure in Korea’s reunification 
and for the current tension and danger of war 
in Korea rests chiefly with the U.S. Govern- 
ment authorities. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that as 


long as the U.S. troops remain in South Ko- — 


rea it is impossible to remove tension and 
consolidate peace in Korea and that the south 
Korean authorities have no intention and abil- 
ity at all to solve this problem. 

The reality calls for concluding a peace 
agreement directly with the United States 
which stations its troops in South Korea and 
holds the prerogative of supreme command of 
all the forces, in order to create prerequisites 
for removing tension in Korea, eliminating the 
external factors obstructing Korea’s independ- 
ent and peaceful reunification and for enabling 
the Korean people to solve the reunification 
problem independently by themselves. 

The Chinese People’s Volunteers withdrew 
from Korea long ago, and not the troops of 
the “U.N. forces” but the U.S. troops remain 
there. Under this condition, the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea and the United 
States, the signatories to the Korean armistice 
agreement, are the virtual parties concerned. 

At present the armistice agreement itself 
has become already outdated and does not 
conform to the reality in many respects. 


Se a sae 


To replace the armistice agreement with a 
peace agreement brooks no further delay. 

The Supreme People’s Assembly of the Dem- 
ocratic People’s Republic of Korea considers 
that a peace agreement to be concluded with 
the United States of America may include the 
following points: 

Firstly, both sides shall pledge to each other 
not to invade the other side and shall remove 
all the danger of direct armed conflict; the 
United States shall be obliged not to insti- 
gate the South Korean authorities to the war 
provocation maneuvers and fascist repression 
of the South Korean people or patronize them, 
not to obstruct the north and the south of 
Korea in reunifying the country independently 
and peacefully in accordance with the north- 
south joint statement and not to interfere in 
any form in the internal affairs of Korea; 

Secondly, the two sides shall discontinue 
arms reinforcement and arms race and stop 
introducing any weapons, combat equipment 
and war supplies into Korea; 

Thirdly, the berets of the “United Nations 


U.S. Congress in session. 
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forces” shall be taken off the foreign troops 
stationed in South Korea and they all be with- 
drawn at the earliest possible date along with 
all their weapons; 


Fourthly, Korea shall not be made a mili- 
tary base or operational base of any foreign 
country after the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from South Korea. 


The Supreme People’s Assembly of the Dem- 
ocratic People’s Republic of Korea formally 
proposes that talks be held for the conclusion 
of a peace agreement between the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea and the United 
States of America, with the above-mentioned 
points as a premise. The talks may be held 
at Panmunjom or in a third country by dele- 
gates of a higher level than those to the mili- 
tary armistice commission now functioning at 
Panmunjom. 


The relations will be improved between the 
north and south of Korea and an atmosphere 
favorable to the independent and peaceful so- 
lution of the reunification problem be created, 
when the question of replacing the armistice 
agreement with a peace agreement in Korea 
is settled successfully. 

Our new proposal fully accords with the 
interests of the people of the United States 
and of world peace as well. 

The Supreme People’s Assembly of the Dem- 
ocratic People’s Republic of Korea expects 
that the Congress of the United States of 
America and the U.S. Government authorities 
will direct serious attention to our new peace- 
ful proposal and make an affirmative response 
to this. 


The Third Session of the People’s Assembly of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, Pyongyang, 
March 25, 1974. 


THE PANMUNJOM EXPERIENCE 


(Continued from page 7) 


where Picasso’s dove of peace over the door 
shone out freshly painted—an ironic contrast 
with hideosities of the Korean war relics and 
photographs inside—man’s inhumanity to man, 
and to women and children. 


In this hall, after months of protracted 
negotiations, after millions of dead and wound- 
ed from many countries, a peace treaty was 
signed between the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea and the so-called U.N.— really 
U.S.—forces. Two doors, one for each signa- 
tory, face each other across the long, bare 
room, two sets of chairs on two sides of the 
table stand as they stood when peace-terms 
were argued out. Later, we saw more couples 
—two sets of guards, two sets of administrative 
offices, two sets of living accommodation, twice 
two sets of housing for four truce supervisors 
—Czech, Polish, Swedish, Swiss. 


At the door we had met our guide, a North 
Korean major wearing the yellow armband of 
neutrality, with him we moved away along a 
narrow tree-lined road to the main administra- 
tive and residential area. In the Korean Ar- 
mistice Conference Hall, still in use, a long table 
carried three microphones; the flex connecting 
them, we were told, scrupulously followed the 
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military demarcation line. The very ordinari- 
ness of that black cord along the table empha- 
sized the tragic absurdity of the great divide. 

DPRK and UN (USS. each have a series of 
small huts, nestling side by side, same shape, 
same size, differentiated by the white paint of 
one and the pale azure blue of the other. 

We stared through our window into the op- 
position hut, an unsmiling black American sol- 
dier stared back at us; later we watched him 
move, a solitary, upright figure across the open 
ground towards the lookout atop of a U.N. 
building. 

How did he feel that lingering remnant of 
an old war? Unwanted? Exploited? A pawn in 
a game played by remote control? Or impor- 
tant? A valuable cog in an essential peace- 
keeping wheel? 

For me the lonely, striding soldier, moving 
across that no-man’s-land between the oppos- 
ing huts personified not so much the wicked- 
ness as the fatuity and futility, the utter 
pointlessness of all military confrontations. 

Soon after, we left our hut and moved to a 
slight elevation from which, through binocu- 
lars, we looked towards South Korea, two 
kilometers away through thick trees. What the 
terrain looked like there we could not know 
and to find out we would have to travel some 


3,000 miles—back to Pyongyang, thence to Pe- 
king, Hongkong and Seoul and back up North 
to Panmunjom. (This ludicrous detour had 
recently to be made by Dr. James Cairns, the 
_ Australian Minister for Overseas Trade, when 
he went from Seoul to DPRK). 

From our little hill we photographed the 
scene on all sides and as we turned our cam- 
era towards the lookout the soldier at his win- 
_ dow turned a camera onto us—all visitors are 
_ thus photographed, we had been warned be- 
forehand. 

The warm June sun brought out the butter- 
flies; birds twittered incessantly, lizards darted 
in the grass, cicadas clacked away among the 
flowering shrubs. Someone had built a small, 
elegant pavilion, its gay oriental style and 


-/ % } fi ta aT all 
colour, giving a briefly festive touch to an 
idyllic rural scene—idyllic, that is, until the 
gaze met the Military Commission Meeting 
Hall, the blue and white huts, the binoculars 
and cameras; then mind and heart were 
wrenched back to the grim realities of this 
grim DMZ, this costly, useless strip dividing 
the people. 

“The American soldiers—they must feel lone- 
ly sometimes. Do you ever talk with them?” 
—“They do not want to fraternize.” It was our 
Major speaking in his careful English, “They 
must send the most unfriendly G.I’s here, we 
think.” Incidents were not uncommon in that 
tense, claustrophobic atmosphere. The Major 
pointed to his yellow armband. “We must all 
wear these—North and South Koreans, Amer- 
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icans—It is forbidden to appear without ene 
Recently two or three G.I’s had deliberately 
walked around without their armbands. When 
accosted they refused to go and collect them 
and a scuffle started: it spread, grew violent, 
no guns but fierce hand-to-hand fighting. “A 
few Americans were killed—and some of us 
were hurt. We do not like these things to 
happen.” 

The time for leaving had come. The guards 
opened the gates for us; as we thanked them 
we extended our hands and, rather shyly, 
they responded. We knew then why no guns 
were needed for attack or defence—the im- 
mense muscled strength, the ironlike structure 
of palms and fingers told us silently that here 
were some of the world’s great karate ex- 
ponents on their own ground; gentle as their 
grip was meant to be for us women nothing 
could hide the power held in those hands. 

Then back across the two or three kilome- 
ters of neutral zone into the North. 

Not until we reached the busy streets of 
Pyongyang, the familiar sight of our hotel, did 


we begin to lose the feeling of oppression, of 
strangeness and unreality which Panmunjom 
had engendered. 

The UN Committee for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) has at 
last been voted out of existence, but some 
42.000 U.S. troops still remain in the South 
and the D.M.Z. goes on pretty much as ever 
in all its incongruity, its futility, its inhuman- 
ity. But not for much longer, surely, in a world 
where nations demand to decide their own 
destiny, where the oppressed will no longer 
be despised, bullied and bombed by imperial- 
ist ruled nations in which millions of men 
and women at last see the enormity of their 
rulers’ past policies and demand an end to it 
all. 

Panmunjom must become its old self—a 
small Korean town in a united Fatherland, 
where trees no longer grow between railway 
lines, where all Koreans freely move between 
North and South and foreigners come not as 
military, not as truce observers, but as friends 
and equals at last, a land of morning calm. 


A VISIT TO THE DPRK 


(Continued from page 19) 

A priest named Pressman tied a 12-year-old 
Korean boy to a tree, subjected him to bites 
from a vicious dog and burned the word “thief” 
on his forehead. His crime? Eating an apple 
that had fallen from a tree in the priest's 
“private” orchard. 

Several rooms are devoted to the Japanese 
invasion of Korea. Our guide Li Jong Kil, 
who was born in Sin Chon County and whose 
parents were executed by U.S. forces here, 
pointed out documents which reveal that 
secret talks were held in Tokyo between 
Japanese Prime Minister Ktsura and USS. 
Secretary of the Army Taft approving the 
Japanese invasion of Korea, which turned 
Korea into a colony of Japan. 

Following exhibits showed the 15 odd years 
of anti-Japanese armed struggle, organized and 
led by Kim Il Sung. In August 1945 Korea 
was liberated from domination by Japanese 
imperialism, by the Soviet Red Army with 
the help of substantial support from the 
armed forces led by Kim II Sung. 
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“On September 9, 1945 United States forces 
landed in South Korea with the masks of 
liberators but they did not shed even a drop 
of blood for the liberation of Korea,” com- 
plained our guide Li Jong Kil. Photographs, 
documents and other visual proof show the 
U.S.A. brand of repression in South Korea 
ever since. 

During the brief U.S. occupation of parts 
of North Korea during the 1950-53 war, a 
rest home for workers in Sin Chon County 
was converted by U.S. troops into what they 
hoped would be a “house of sexual pleasure.” 

Attractive local Korean women were rounded 
up by North American invaders to be raped 
and otherwise sexually abused. However to 
the last woman, they bravely resisted and suf- 
fered death at the hands of angry soldiers. 

Hands tied behind their backs, these Korean 
women were pushed into a lake where they 
drowned or died from shots fired and grenades 
tossed in after him. A painting in the museum 
depicts this ugly North American male act 
and the heroic Korean female resistance. 
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Downtown Pyongyang today. 
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OUT OF THE ASHES OF WAR 


(Continued from page 7) 
story No. 1 building of Kim I] Sung University. 
There is the National Theatre, built in tradi- 
tional style, and the famous Children’s Palace 
with its 500 rooms providing recreation for 
over a thousand children after school each day. 
There is the Pyongyang Exhibition Hall where 
Korean-made agriculture and industrial ma- 
chinery, mining gear, trains and trolley buses 
are on display. Nowadays the exhibits also 
include modest consumer goods like sewing 
machines, radios, wrist watches, and a special 
Korean-model rice cooker (“Every home 
should have one” says President Il Sung, and 
at $5 every home can afford one). 
Slogans Everywhere 

Like the rest of Asia, Korea is a predom- 
inantly agricultural nation. As late as 1956, 
agriculture provided about three-quarters of 
the national income and industry only one- 
quarter. Now, -the position is almost exactly 
reversed. Even so, slogans everywhere cry out 
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the need to grow as much food as possible. 
A favourite one is “ENCOURAGE THE 
THREE PROCESSES—IRRIGATION, MECH- 
ANISATION, CHEMICALISATION.” _ Irri- 
gation, they now claim is complete; no more 
drought or flood thanks to 40,000 kilometers of 
channels and over 11,000 new pumping sta- 
tions. Mechanisation has seen the number of 
tractors increase by tenfold since 1958 and 
chemical fertiliser output is scheduled to dou- 
ble during the current six-year plan which 
ends in 1976. 
Town and Countr 

The benefits of all this hard work and in- 
creased productivity in the rural areas are not, 
as in so many developing countries, evident 
only in the towns and cities. In return for the 
peasants’ hard labor, their villages are increas- 
ingly well-served with schools, clinics, libraries 
and entertainments. Wherever possible the 
amenities of rural life are as good as in the 
urban centres and an efficient public transport 


These sturdy youngsters at- 
test the medical care they re- 
ceive in the DPRK. 


Rebuildi 
system is ending the isolation of even the re- 
motest villages. Not for North Korea is the 
dichotomy between city slicker and country 
bumpkin! And again the point is driven home 
by slogans like “REMOVE THE TWO DIF- 
FERENCES — BETWEEN AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY, BETWEEN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY LIVING.” . 

“THE CHILD IS KING” and “YOUNG 
PEOPLE ARE THE FLOWER BUDS OF THE 
COUNTRY AND ITS FUTURE RULEBS.” 
These are two of President Kim I] Sung’s most 
quoted sayings. Certainly, in practice, the com- 
munity is the most child-centered that I have 
ever encountered. A very large proportion of 
national budget and national interest are de- 
voted to education and were the children not 
so well disciplined and so “community trained’ 
they would be unconscionably spoiled by this 
attention. Education is free, compulsory—and 
highly politicised. Last year the government 
introduced its 10-year, plus one-year pre-school, 
education system and they hope that this will 
be universal within a few years. Technical ed- 
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ucation is a priority—both in full-time colleges 

and part-time and correspondence courses, in 

factories, mines and co-operative farms. 
Rice-picking Students 

As befits a socialist state manual labor must 
be respected and intellectual elitism eschewed; 
so schools, universities, farms and factories are 
linked in a dozen ways; parents, peasants and 
workers are regarded as very much part of 
the educational process. When we visited Kim 
Il Sung University not a student was to be 
seen—they were all off for 25 days in the 
country taking part in the all-important rice 
transplanting. 

I found women’s education and job oppor- 
tunities much in advance of most western 
countries. Kim is a feminist and, indeed, he 
has reason to be; for during the long anti- 
Japanese struggle the help of the Women’s 
Corps was crucial, and during the last war 
they ran much of the country when the men 
were at the front. Twenty-five percent of the 
Supreme People’s Assembly and 75 percent of 
all the doctors are women. 
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In North Korea one finds it hard to compare 
the standard of living with that of the West. 
The whole approach to the good life moves 
on a different track. Wages seem low to West- 
erners, but the average 90-100 won per month 
($45-$50) is more than adequate when rents 
take only 1% of income, when education is 
free, medical services very cheap and food 
prices held steady; and the no-car economy is 
incalculably less expensive for both the public 
and private purse; no garages and ring roads 
to be built, no casualty wards, no diversion 
of technical skills to the automobiles’ demands. 

The Kims don’t need to keep up with the 
Lis as wage differentials are small, the highest 
being about three times the lowest. Admin- 
istrators and engineers told us that especially 
skilled workers could earn as much as, or more, 
than they on the piece work system. It is 
necessary to remember this when comparing 


G.N.P. figures of one Asian country and an- 
other, especially North and South Korea. 
“All Our Own Work” 

In North Korea the whole national ethos is 
opposed to the acquisitive society. “Our way 
of life is very simple” I was told often and 
proudly. And indeed it is. To the hustling 
Westerner, eye forever on the wristwatch, there 
is a sense of ease, even relaxation, in the traffic- 
free, advertisement-free, night-club-free, almost 
noise-free cities although the Koreans work 
with a sort of concentration and _ tenacity 
which is, on the face of it, far from relaxing 
or relaxed. And when not working they seem 
to be playing or studying with equal zeal. The 
sense of purpose, of steadily moving forward 
permeates through to almost every aspect of 
national life. The Korean word is Juche—self- 
reliance, independence, self-help—“All our own 
work.” 


Kim il Sung Hails a Great Year 


(Continued from page 5) 

Last year, too, the young graduates from 
our agricultural colleges proved more effective 
than ever in their scientific and technical guid- 
ance in farm work, putting crop selection, tim- 
ing and use of fertilizer more firmly than ever 
on a scientific basis. 

As a result of all this groundwork, our co- 
operative farmers last year enjoyed a bumper 
harvest, and the attainment of the crop pro- 
duction goals envisioned in the Six-Year Plan 
is now well within their grasp. 

In the area of heavy industry we have made 
substantial further progress in mechanizing, 
semi-automating and automating basic pro- 
duction processes, making for a growth in 
labor productivity as well as alleviating the 
need for hard labor. Workers, technical spe- 
cialists and intellectuals all contributed to this 
movement with numerous inventions and sug- 
gestions. 

In transport we also made noteworthy prog- 
ress, especially in the expansion of existing 
ship-building facilities and the building of 
new ones. 

In the area of light industry, in order to 
ensure better the balanced development of 
both heavy and light industry in our coun- 
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try, we constructed numerous textile mills 
and factories for knitwear, footwear, daily 
necessities and foodstuffs; each country and 
workers’ settlement now has a clothing fac- 
tory. People now have more quality consumer 
goods, and women’s household work is easier 
as a result. 

Our economy’s basic strength and independ- 
ence have been consolidated because of our 
policy of all-round, balanced acceleration of 
the technical revolution in all areas. So despite 
the fuel crisis and other economic instability 
plaguing other countries, our economy is ad- 
vancing on a very secure basis indeed—further 
proof of the correctness of the Juche principle. 

On the front of the cultural revolution, last 
year at the Second Session of the Fifth Su- 
preme People’s Assembly we enacted the law 
enforcing a universal mandatory education of 
at least ten years. No doubt the complete 
implementation of this law will be achieved 
ahead of schedule, as it is already in some 
areas if only the present enthusiastic efforts 
are sustained. 

In pre-school education significant progress 
was attained in the construction and improve- 
ment of numerous creches and kindergartens; 
already more than three and a half million of 
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our children enjoy these facilities, and_ their 
mothers are freed from their care while they 
work. 

Another important factor in our cultural 
revolution was the drive last year for improved 
neatness and cleanliness in factories and other 
enterprises; the appearance of both town and 
country, as well as the life-style of our work- 
ing people, benefitted from it. 

Last year also our writers and artists pro- 
duced a number of revolutionary literary and 
art works which were a considerable stimulus 
to our process of building working class con- 
sciousness. The fact that our artists keep in 
such close touch with our people's daily life 
and work is as good for them as it is for the 
people themselves. 

The year 1973 saw a great advance toward 
the eventual independent and peaceful reuni- 
fication of Korea. Last year with the help of 
progressive people around the world we suc- 
ceeded in blocking the U.S.-Seoul scheme for 
the admission of “two Koreas” to the UN, an 
obvious device to perpetuate the division of 
our country. The Fourth Summit Conference 
of Non-Aligned Countries held in Algeria last 
year also rejected this phony “two Koreas” 
scheme, and unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion in full accord with our reunification policy. 
In addition we managed to have UNCURK 
(United Nations Commission for the Reuni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea) dis- 
banded, thus frustrating a major means of 
U.S. interference in Korean internal affairs. 

And last year we witnessed more rebellion 
of South Korean students and others despite 
the harsh “state of emergency” the fascist au- 
thorities imposed in their continuing effort to 
make the country subservient to U.S. and Japa- 
nese imperialism. Full support and backing for 
this just struggle for democratization and na- 
tional salvation, as we see in this New Year! 

This year, 1974, is a year to strive with re- 
doubled efforts to fulfill the Six-Year Plan 
ahead of schedule. It all depends on how we 
wage the battle this year. Party members and 
working people can and must make a decisive 
advance in 1974. 

The key to fulfilling the plan ahead of sched- 
ule lies in capital construction. This year will 
be the year of construction which will witness 
a new Chollima speed, a new Pyongyang 


speed of accelerated construction. Specifically, 
our efforts should be concentrated on the ex- 
pansion project of the Kim Chaek Iron Works, 
the expansion of the April 18 Iron Works, the 
second stage of the Sodusu Power Plant, the 
second stage of the Pukchang Thermal Power 
Plant, and the construction of the Chongchon- 
gang Thermal Power Plant, the Taedong-gang 
Power Plant, the Youth Chemical Plant, the 
Nampo Chemical Plant and the Sunchon Ce- 
ment Factory among other major projects, 
trying to bring them to operating readiness 
as soon as possible. 

In 1974, which marks the 10th anniversary 
of the “Theses on the Socialist Rural Question 
in Our Country,” we must sharply boost agri- 
cultural production by accelerating the rural 
technical revolution: strengthening in every 
way the assistance of towns for the country- 
side and industry for agriculture and enlist- 
ing the whole country’s active support for 
the rural areas. In particular, we have to man- 
ufacture still greater quantities of tractors, 
trucks and trailing farm machinery; and in the 
chemical industry our production of fertilizers 
and quality agricultural chemicals should be 
raised still higher. This is the way not only to 
fulfill the plan but to relieve the peasantry of 
much hard labor. 

In our mining industry we have to moderm- 
ize our equipment and diversify our transport 
to increase production in existing mines. New 
mines both for iron ore and non-ferrous metal 
ore should be rapidly developed, and we must 
make more economic and efficient use of our 
equipment at our non-ferrous metallurgical 
works, as well as develop additional non-fer- 
rous facilities. 

In our light industry, we must have a well- 
balanced growth of locally controlled _enter- 
prises along with the centrally controlled. In 
particular our provincial city and county 
Party organizations and leading workers should 
construct numerous factories for corn-starch, 
foodstuffs, textiles, knitwear, clothing, furni- 
ture and daily necessities (other household 
goods), maintainig high quality production by 
skilled utilization of local resources. 

So this is a year for further dynamic con- 
solidation of the material and technical foun- 
dations of our country, as well as a year for 
a more rich and abundant life for our people. 
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We live in the area of science and _ tech- 
nology; therein lies the basis for the rapid 
growth in our production. We must continue 
to accelerate our Juche-oriented progress in 
science and technology in order to bring our 
country’s technology up to world standards as 
soon as possible. We must continue, too, to 
improve our educational facilities and prac- 
tice, and create ever better literary and artis- 
tic work to inspire our people in their revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

The year must also see continued strengthen- 
ing of our national defense. Our People’s 
Army, People’s Security Forces, Worker-Peas- 
ant Red Guardsmen and Young Red Guards- 
men should all intensify both political and 
combat training to maintain the peak of 
readiness, in accordance with the Juche prin- 
ciple. 

Our Party organizations also have to upgrade 
their militance and the sense of responsibility 
of leadership, putting special emphasis on the 
ideological revolution on the importance of 
doing their work with the people well in order 
to strengthen their creativeness and enthusi- 
asm. The Party and state organs must also 
eliminate the out-dated attitudes of subjectiv- 
ism, formalism, bureaucratism and passing the 
buck, and strive to put into real practice the 
Chongsan-ri spirit and method.* In particular 
_the rationality and efficiency of our managerial 
techniques must be raised, in accordance with 
the Daean work system.** 

This year will see in addition more energetic 
efforts to effect the independent, peaceful re- 
unification laid down in the North-South joint 
statement of July 4, and to join with all pro- 
gressive people of South Korea opposed to 
the policies of “two Koreas.” 

The year should see, too, an even more 


* An allusion to the spirit of devoted, self-critical 
conscientiousness and thoroughness discussed in Kim II 
Sung’s Speech delivered at the General Membership 
Meeting of the Party Organization of Chongsan-ri, 
Kangso County, February 8, 1960. (Kim Il Sung, 
Selected Works, Vol. Il, 450-483). 

** The Daean work system was originally developed 
by the workers and management in the Daean Elec- 
trical Machine in Pyongan Province. It is a new system 
of work and is the embodiment of the principle of 
collective, communist life: “One for all and all for 
one.” In this system superiors help their subordinates; 
the well-informed teach the less-informed; and the 
people help each other as comrades, and all the work- 
shops are cooperating closely. 
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energetic support of these efforts at our re- 
unification than in the past from the Chong- 
ryun organizations in Japan. 

Today the general international situation is 
developing in favor of our revolutionary cause, 
and we on our part will do all in our powerr 
to strengthen our ties with progressive people 
around the world. 

Comrades, the revolutionary challenges con- 
fronting us this year are great and difficult, 
but we can and must move forward without 
the slightest letup. Let our unity around the 
Party's Central Committee under the banner 
of Marxism-Leninism be firm as a rock. Let us 
march forward dynamically toward both ful- 
fillment of the Six-Year plan ahead of schedule, 
and toward the realization of our reunification 


of the fatherland. 


Furthering Detente in Asia 


(Continued from page 2) 
sums of money now being squandered on 
policies which endanger the peace and well- 
being of the U.S. people.” 

Because these historic peace proposals are 
presented to our government twenty years 
after American imperialism lost its genocidal 
war launched against the Korean people (1950- 
1953), the proposals place a special responsi- 
bility upon all of the American people, Black, 
brown, white, Native American and foreign 
born, to press for a positive response from all 
leaders of government, in and out of Congress. 

We hear these proposals for making possible 
the reunification of the people of North and 
South Korea during this month of April, when 
men and women of goodwill throughout the 
world, will be celebrating the 76th birthday 
of the great people's artist and anti-imperialist 
fighter for world peace, Paul Robeson, an out- 
spoken opponent of the U.S. role in Korea. It 
is well to remind ourselves that this year marks 
the 24th anniversary of the outrageous deed 
committed against this great man, when the 
U.S. State Department snatched from him his 
passport and right to travel, and kept him a 
“prisoner” in the continental United States for 
eight long years, when he was at the peak of 
his career. 

It is also well for us to remember that during 
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that period Robeson never ceased to act 
through word and deed, in defense of the 
Korean people, especially against the mon- 
strous, criminal act against humanity perpe- 
trated by the U.S. government, introducing 
bacteriological warfare during the Korean 
war. 

From the pages of his book, HERE I 
STAND, Robeson still speaks to us in behalf of 
the heroic people of Korea and Chile, and 
in behalf of the national liberation and peace 
forces throughout the world. Listen: 

“Peace—yes, that is the all-important thing. 
With peace assured, all nations and races will 
flower. Soon, when Man travels paths blazed 
by these little moons (he was talking about 
Sputnik), he will look down upon our Mother 
Earth and say, with great love and pride for 
all mankind, what Shakespeare said of his 


homeland: “This happy breed of men, this 
little world... 

“And I think of a great poet of the Americas 
in our day, Pablo Neruda, of Chile, who in 
the closing lines of his epic poem ‘Let the 
Rail-Splitter Awake, speaks also for me: 


“Let us think of the entire earth 
and pound the table with love. 

I don’t want blood again 

to saturate bread, beans, music: 

I wish they would come with me: 
the miner, the little girl, 

the lawyer, the seaman 

the doll-maker, 

to go to a movie and come out 
to drink the reddest wine... 

I came here to sing 

and for you to sing with me.” 


Kim il Suné Reviews DPRK Achievements 


(Continued from page 4) 

All these suppressions and provocations sug- 
gest that those interested in keeping Korea 
divided are in fact, leading the north-south 
relations back to the position before the an- 
nouncement of the north-south joint statement 
and driving the situation to the brink of war. 

It has become all the clearer now who in 
Korea is preparing aggression under the cloak 
of “peace” and seeking to keep Korea divided 
under the cloak of “unification.” 

The people should not tolerate the machina- 
tions of the U.S. and Japanese reactionaries. 
The people should compel the U.S. to remove 
their troops from South Korea, thwart the 
Japanese militarists’ invasion and actively turn 
out to build a sovereign, reunified and inde- 
pendent Korea. 

What is the use of holding the north-south 
dialogue, if our nation is to live divided? The 


_ north-south dialogue must be conducted under 


any circumstances for the purpose of achiev- 
ing the reunification. 

Advocating a discredited “Iwo Koreas in 
the UN” policy, advancing a “non-aggression 


_ pact” formula by the South Korean authorities 
is not in conformity with the interests of the 
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whole nation, hence does not facilitate genuine 
unification negotiations. 

As the whole world knows, it is not the 
South Korean authorities but the U.S. army 
commander under the guise of the “United 
Nations Command” who is also in fact, if not 
in name, the supreme commander of the 
South Korean army who has control over the 
guns, bayonets and all other means of war. 

Under these conditions it is utterly ridicu- 
lous for the empty-handed South Korean rul- 
ers to propose to conclude a “non-aggression 
pact” with us while leaving the U.S. imperial- 
ist aggressor forces to stay in South Korea. 

This proposal is not worth discussing at all. 

These continued divisive machinations of the 
South Korean authorities lead us to believe 
that they agreed to a dialogue not for the 
purpose of reunification, but to perpetuate 
division under the guise of a dialogue for uni- 
fication. 

That is why we think that for its peaceful 
solution the question of reunification of the 
country should not be discussed only between 
the authorities of the north and the south, 
but be referred to the entire nation for dis- 
cussion. 
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In this connection, we propose once again 
to convene a great national congress or a 
north-south _ political consultative conference 
participated in by the representatives of all 
political parties and public organizations and 
personages of all strata in the north and the 
south, apart from the existing north-south Co- 
ordination Commission. This is the only way 
for realizing the reunification of Korea. 

The question of Korea’s reunification should 
be settled by the Koreans themselves; it can- 
not be solved for us by other countries. 

This is a struggle to decide whether we save 
the country or betray it. 

If the South Korean authorities reject the 
independent and peaceful reunification of the 
country and attempt to fabricate two Koreas, 
persistently clinging to the policy of depend- 
ence upon outside forces, they will meet their 
destruction, with the disgrace of traitors never 
to be washed off from their names. 

The South Korean people are fighting cou- 
rageosuly for freedom, democratic rights and 
the independent and peaceful reunification of 
the Fatherland. 


An Editorial on the 


(Continued from page 3) 

and to establish peace. The Korean Assembly 
declared unequivocally that the government of 
the DPRK was ready to meet on terms of 
equality. The next move was up to Washington. 

Typically, the State Department responded 
first—and only informally to inquiring report- 
ers—rather than a representative of the Con- 
gress. Yes, the Department had monitored the 
text of the communication over short-wave 
radio. No, it would have no formal response 
until it received the text of the letter. Of 
course, continued the State Department spokes- 
man, there was no change in the position of the 
United States government that the problem of 
Korea was one between the North and the 
South. 

But... the Korean Assembly letter was not 
addressed to the State Department. It was 
addressed to the Congress, and it was up to 
the Congress to respond. 

And . . . the Congress will not respond 
positively unless it is pressured to do so by the 
people who elect it to office. Therefore, it is 
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That is why our party and the Government 
of our Republic will always actively support 
the revolutionary struggle of the South Ko- 
rean people with might and main. The strug- 
gle of the South Korean people is to help solve 
the internal affairs of our nation. 

As one and the same nation, we regard it 
as our national duty to support the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the South Korean people. 

To remove the tensions and prevent war in 
Korea, the U.S. imperialists and the Japanese 
militarists must stop supporting the present 
South Korean authorities in their acts of re- 
pression and war provocation, and end all in- 
terference in the internal affairs of our coun- 


LEY cient os? 


* Juche: Choo Chay in Korean means Chu (self) chey 
(body). Juche is a concept articulated by Kim Il 
Sung meaning alternately independence and _ self- 
reliance. 


*% Chollima is a legendary winged horse capable of bear- 
ing those fortunate to mount it,at a rapid speed, to- 
wards the Land of Happiness. This legendary sym- 
bol is used by the DPRK people as an inspiration to 
build their socialist nation. 


Letter to Congress 


urgent that Americans who truly understand 
the issues in Korea, let their Congressmen— 
Representatives and Senators both—know that 
the time has arrived for a real effort for peace 
in Korea under the most hopeful and reason- 
able terms yet set forth. They must let the 
Congress know that this extraordinary act on 
the part of the people of North Korea must not 
be shunted aside by the Pentagon-State De- 
partment forces who are opposed to peace in 
Korea. 

Further, they must let the media know that 
it cannot dismiss the latest initiative—as they 
are already seeking to do—without explana- 
tion, exploration, and consideration. 

A positive response from the United States 
would help not only the cause of détente in 
Asia. It would help also the cause of restoring 
through Congressional reassertion of the power 
of the people alone to wage war or to make 
peace. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD, AKFIC 
EDITORIAL BOARD, KOREA FOCUS 


1950 AND MY LIFE 


By KIM TONG IL 


So it happened on the day; 
The roaring of guns, people 
Screaming and running 
Everywhere, but not many 
Knew what happened or 
Why it happened. 


The sun was burning, the 
Earth fried up, only 

The blue sky and silent 
Hills witnessed the days. 


They had to march; some were 
Forced to or just following 
The ones in front and march 
Under the burning summer, 
Stormy rain, and night cold. 


With little sleep, they 
Climbed up one hill and 
Then the other from the 38th 
Parallel to Nackdong River, 


From Nackdong to Amrok River. 


Fatigue, hunger, and fear 
Overwhelming their minds, 
However, they struggled, fought, 
And died. Many died 


Prof. Fred J. Carrier 


(Q-CHAIRMEN OF AKEIC 


At the last meeting of the AKFIC Ex- 
ecutive Board in March Prof. Howard L. 
Parsons requested that he be released from 
his position as Co-Chairman of the organi- 
zation, due to press of other work. The 
unanimously elected 


George B. Murphy, Jr., to take his place. 


Executive Board 


Heroically, but many died 
Also senselessly. 


A young Korean student, Chae, 
Age 18, was one of the victims. 
He was conscripted in a street 
Of Pusan by Syng Man Rhee 
Regime. His parents knew 
Nothing about his destiny 

Nor did he. 


Packed in a U.S. navy ship, 

He was sent to Japan and 

There he received a few 

Weeks of military training 
From the U.S. imperialist army, 
And then shipped to somewhere. 


Finally, he was forced 

To land at Inchon and 
Fell on the beach, the 
Moment he stepped out. 
And I was born that year 
1950 when Chae died so 
Tragically. 


Indeed I can’t forget 

Chae’s death nor can I 

Close my eyes to the Korean 
Tragedy in view of War. 


os, 


George B. Murphy, Jr. 
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Books and Pamphlets of Kim il Sung 


BOOKS 

Selected Works—Five Volumes 

Answers to the Questions Raised by Foreign 
Journalists 

Report on the Work of the Central Committee 
to the Fifth Congress of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea—Nov. 1970 

Duties of Literature and Arts in Our Revolution 

Revolution and Socialist Construction in Korea 
(International Publishers 1971) 

Juche—Speeches and Writings 
(Grossman Publishers 1972) 


PAMPHLETS 

Intensify The 
Struggle 

The Anti-Japanese Armed Struggle of the 
Korean People 

Anti-Imperialist Revolutionary Cause of Asian, 
African and Latin American Peoples 

Idea of Lenin on National Liberation Struggle 
in Colonies in The East in Triumphing 

Common Struggle of Revolutionary Peoples of 
Asia Against U.S. Imperialism 

Prevent a National Split and Reunify the 
Country 

Victory of Socialist Agricultural Co-Operativi- 
zation and Future Development of Agricul- 
ture in Our Country. 

Creating Revolutionary Literature and Art 

Theses on the Social Rural Question in our 
Country 

Develop The Chollima Workteam Movement in 
Depth: A Great Impetus to Social Con- 
struction 

Strengthen the Socialist System of our Country 

Talk With the Managing Editor of the Japanese 
Political-Theoretical Magazine Sekai 

Talk To Delegation of Japan National Socialist 
Mayors Association 

Problems of our Party’s Juche Idea And The 
Government of the Republic’s Internal and 
External Policies 

Duties of Educational Workers in the Upbring- 
ing of the Children and Youth 

New Year Address 1972 

New Year Address 1978 

The Present Situation and the Tasks of our 
Party 

Answers to the Question Raised By Corre- 


Anti-Imperialist, Anti-U.S. 
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spondent of the Lebanese Newspaper Al 
Anwar 

Answers to the Questions Raised by the Iraqi 
News Agency 

The Period of Transition from Capitalism to — 
Socialism and the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat 

Answers to the Questions Raised by the delega- 
tion of the Democratic Youth League of | 
Finland 

Theoretical Problems of the Socialist Economy 

Theses on the Socialist Rural Question in Our 
Country 

Embody the Revolutionary Spirit of Inde- 
pendence, Self-Sustenance and Self-Defense 
in all Fields of State Activity 

Developing The Daean Work System 

The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea Is 
the Banner of Freedom and Independence 
for our People and the Powerful Weapon of 
Building Socialism and Communism 

Political and Economic Policies of DPRK and 
International Problems 

The Tasks of Korean Communists 
These pamphlets can be obtained for a contribution 

covering postage. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED IN DPRK 

Kim il Sung: A political biography by Baik 
Bong (3 volumes ) 

Naked Act of Aggression By U.S. Imperialism 
Against The Korean People 

Congratulatory Speeches By Foreign Delegates 

For The Peaceful Unification of the Country 

Korea: As Seen By Foreign Journalists 

Foreign Friends Say 

Chollima Korea 

Let Us Oppose The Revival of Japanese 
Militarism 

On the Criminal Acts Committed By The U.S. 
Imperialist Aggression Troops in Korea 

Reminiscences of the Anti-Japanese Guerrillas 

Documents of 5th Session of 4th Supreme 
People’s Assembly of DPRK (April 12-14, 
1971) 

Socialist Constitution of the DPRK 


On the Work of the Korean Democratic — 


Women’s Union By Kim Song Ae 
Among The People 
Press Conference with Pueblo Crewmen 


et ES es ee" 


Fight for Soh Brothers Goes On 


Thank you for your efforts to save the Soh 
Brothers. We believe you wish to continue 
to show deep concern and a desire for informa- 
tion about the Soh Brothers. On March 13th, 
the Republic of Korea (South Korea) Supreme 
Court rejected Soh Sung’s appeal and con- 
firmed the Appellate Court sentences of life 
imprisonment. Four members of our Society 
went to South Korea and attended the trial. 

Since the beginning of the year (1973) 
numerous Japanese leading personalities visited 
South Korea to meet with the Soh Brothers but 
they have been turned down. To meet the 
Soh Brothers at Daejon prison is extremely 
difficult, and exchange of letters is completely 
prohibited. Parcels and books are restricted 
severely. Both brothers are in solitary confine- 
ment; they have weakened physically consid- 
erably. 

To realize the Soh Brothers release it is 


urgent that world public opinion which shares 
our indignation at this injustice will play a 
very important part. We hope for your further 
cooperation. 
Save The Soh Brothers Society 
c/o Makoto Nishimura 
645 Sarashiya-cho; 
Shimogyo-ku, 
Kyoto, Japan 


(Editor’s note: In Korea Focus, Vol. II, No. 1, pages 
55-56, Ruth C. Norrick tells the story of the frameup 
and persecution of the Soh Bothers in South Korea. The 
Soh Bothers are two Japanese-Korean resident students 
who went to South Korea for further studies. They 
were arrested and framed as *‘Communist spies from 
the North,” and sentenced to severe prison terms. We 
urge protests from the United States to President Park 
Chung Hee, Seoul, Republic of Korea, the Minister of 
Justice, same address, and to the South Korean Am- 
bassador in Washington, D.C., as well as to President 
Nixon and Secretary of State Kissinger, urging that 
they join with the world movement for the freedom 
ef the Soh Brothers.) 


A meeting of the Society to Save the Soh brothers in Tokyo 
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I am a very grateful recipient of three copies 
of Korea Focus. The history of the US involve- 
ment in the Korean conflict beginning in June 
1950 has been so clouded by rhetoric of poli- 
ticians and inaccurate reporting of the news 
by the media, that it is very doubtful if any- 
one outside of those involved in the position- 
making have a clear picture of what was actu- 
ally taking place. 

Korea Focus has cleared things up for me 
and I am very much impressed by the valu- 
able information contained therein. It is more 
than a magazine, and is especially timely now. 


I thank you very much for the literature I 


have received from you containing the history 


of Korean conflict. May the year 1974 see the 
reunification of the Korean nation advance to 
a point where it will be free from the cruel 
restrictions so unjustly placed on the Korean 
people. 
Della F. Brown 
California 


Too little news about the DPRK reaches us 
in America and therefore our government lies 
and fictions are hard to smash. Please put me 
on your mailing list and send me all the infor- 
mation you can on the DPRK. 

Charles Thomas 
Pennsylvania 


Many thanks for your recent permission for 
reprinting articles from your magazine. We are 
interested also in receiving magazines relating 
to matters in Latin America and Africa, which 
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we might find of interest. Such magazines are 
difficult to find in Australia, except for de- 
cided right wing rubbish. We would also be ‘i 
interested in literature on Cuba and Haiti, 
which is even more difficult to obtain. Any — 
help you can give would be appreciated. 
Mr. Terrence Stokes 
Melbourne Unitarian Church — 
East Melbourne, Australia ’ 


(We urge our readers, if they have any of the material — 
requested above, to send it to the above address.) 


Thank you very much for sending me Korea 
Focus. It is a wonderful magazine about a 
wonderful little country. If I ever reach the 
point where I can earn a little bit of money 
you can be sure I will send you a contribu- — 
tion. Venceremos! — 
Aa: Ve Seckaill 
New Jersey 


You have been good enough to send me two ~ 
copies of your excellent and informative pub- — 
lication, Korea Focus, Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3 and — 
Operation War Shift. | 

Your publications are very important to me_ 
as I have been elected president of the as- — 
sociation to promote friendship of the people — 
of Austria and the people of Korea. 

I would be very grateful if you would con- 
tinue to send us two copies of your future pub- — 
lication. 4 


gabe i 


Prof. Dr. H. Steiner — 
Vienna, Austria | 


Enclosed is $30, part of which is 
for a l-year renewal of Korea Focus 
and the balance as a contribution. I’m 
sorry it’s been this long since I last 
contributed but I just couldn’t afford 
it. Your magazine is very essential and 
J will help support it as much as I 
can in the future. 


Katherine Senick 


Your position paper “Operation 
War Shift’ has come my way and I 
wish to express my deep felt grati- 
fication and gratitude that your organ- 
ization came into being. 

There are in existence a number 
of formations bearing a similar name, 
but history will prove yours to be 
the genuine one, so far, truly de- 
serving of the world friendship, judg- 
ing from your position paper. 

Until that time comes, you are 
in for a stiff and lonely struggle, 
\ and our appreciation of your efforts 
is that much greater. As Korean- 
Americans we hail your appearance 
and earnestly hope for success in each 
‘of your undertakings. There is a 
_ painful need of enlightening the 
American public with pertinent and 
correct information, in view of the 
intended and otherwise obfuscation 
created by the mass media in the 
USA; on the other hand, we also 
ate looking forward to benefit our- 
| selves from your good services. 


As you know, we are in no bet- 
ter position as far as accessibility to 
knowledge about the whole Korea 
is concerned. We do not have to 
-belabor this point, at least, on how 
we insist on the whole Korea. When 
‘that word is spoken, for good or for 
bad. 

_ Now, the only regret we have is 
_ that we cannot come out in the open 
to work together with you as much 
‘as we would like to. The reason is 
‘obvious. Our freedom is so pre- 
carious. 


From a Group of Korean 
Residents in the USA 


Thank you very much for the 
copies of Korea Focus you sent to 
Me and the members of our Com- 
‘Mittee. Your statement on South 
Korea and the background infor- 
‘Mation material is very helpful. We 
have received very favorable com- 


ments and reports from many of our 
sponsors to whom you have sent a 
copy of Korea Focus. 1 myself find 
Korea Focus invaluable for the in- 
formation, and particularly for the 
quick reference one finds in the 
magazine. 

You have managed to cover a 
very wide range of subjects and as- 
pects of Korea. Your AKFIC and 
Korea Focus are fulfilling a great 
need. 

Expectations are running high that 
the Australian government will soon 
recognize the DPRK and Park Chung 
Hee has sent a personal letter to 
Prime Minister Whitlam asking him 
to delay recognition. 

The situation in our country vis- 
a-vis Korea has changed; the atti- 
tude of our press here. There are 
more reports appearing on the actual 
situation in South Korea on the sup- 
pression of news, martial law, im- 
prisonment of opponents, etc. 


We are also finding a general 
growing interest in Australians seek- 
ing more information on the DPRK. 
Not long also this was unheard of. 
We are planning to hold discussions 
and forums to stimulate as much 
interest in the DPRK as possible. 


We are determined to build solid 
friendship between the Australian 
people and the people of the DPRK 
by bringing the truth about the 
DPRK to as many Australians and 
people’s organizations as possible. 


Wish best wishes to all mutual 
friends and USA _ supporters of 
American-Korean friendship, we re- 
main, 


Gladys Grace, Secretary 
Australian-DPRK Committee 


The following is from a letter of 
the Secretary of the Australian- 
Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea Committee to AKFIC: 

Since last year there has been a 
marked change for the better on im- 
proved relations developing between 
Australia and the DPRK. 

In July a trade delegation paid a 
visit to Australia. In September Dr. 
Cairns, Australian Minister For Over- 
seas Trade, headed a delegation to 
Pyongyang and a delegation from the 
DPRK just finished a two-week visit 
to Australia. 


The delegation of the DPRK to 
Australia was sponsored by the Con- 
gress For International Co-Operation 
And Disarmament (CICD) with the 
co-operation of our Australia-DPRK 
Committee. During the delegation’s 
stay in Australia they had discus- 
sions with the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Whitlam, and met in discussion with 
leaders of trade unions, commerce, 
arts and sporting associations, and 
had successful visits at private and 
public receptions. Our Committee is 
extremely gratified with the results 
of this program of building close 
relationship between Australia and 
the DPRK. 

I will continue to keep you in- 
formed of our activities. 


Gladys Grace 
Australia 


Via the Friendship Association in 
Finland, we were able to get your 
address. 

Our Association has now been in 
existence for six years, working very 
actively introducing the Korean 
problem to the Danish people and 
informing them on the great successes. 
achieved in socialist construction in 
the DPRK. 


We are now busily engaged in a 
great campaign in educating the 
Danish people on the developments 
in South Korea. 


We have received your Kore@ 
Focus and we ask you to send us 
some copies and also other material 
you publish in the future. We need 
such material very much because now 
a lot of high school and other stu- 
dents are very interested in Korea. 
We publish a bi-monthly magazine 
Chollima Korea. 


With best regards, 


Christen Amby, Chairman 

Venskabsforeningen, Denmark 

Den Demokratiske Folkerepublik, 
Korea 


We are pleased to announce the 
formation of the “BRITISH COM- 
MITTEE FOR FRIENDSHIP WITH 
KOREA,” which was formed in Sep- 
tember 1973 to promote friendship 
between the people of Britain and 
the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea. 

We would appreciate you placing 
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us on your mailing list for copies 
of Korea Focus and we will include 
your organization on the mailing list 
of our publication Korean Monitor. 


Allan Vail, 
on Behalf of the Committee 


The address of your publication 
we found in reading the “Newsletter” 
of the American Institute for Marxist 
Studies (AIMS). We would very 
much appreciate receiving copies of 
Korea Focus. | am now working in 
the History Institute of the University 
of Torino and will recommend to 
the Economic Manager of the uni- 
_ versity to subscribe to your publica- 
tion for our University. 


Bruno Bongiovanni 
Torini, Italy 


I received the latest issue of Korea 
Focus, Volume II, No. 2, some time 
ago and read it with interest, of 
course. 

I found it a bit too much con- 
cerned with the U.S., and particu- 
larly, Watergate. I think that not 
Nixon is Korea’s enemy, but U.S. 
imperialism and that will continue 
even if Nixon is forced out of office. 
You probably agree with me, but 
somehow this message did not come 
through in this last issue of Korea 
Focus. This is by way of sympa- 
thetic criticism. 

I wish to make you an offer to- 
day. I just finished making the final 
revision of a lengthy and very aca- 
demic analysis on ‘Economic Com- 
parison of North and South Korea.” 
You are most welcome to use it in 
a future issue of your publication, 
Korea Focus, if you wish. This article 
is strictly scholarly written, with foot- 
notes and careful discussion of. various 
statistics. It is a trifle different from 
your usual style of your publication 
which has more of a pamphlet char- 
acter to it. Nevertheless, my article 
is easy to read, I think, and some 
scholarly touch might not be bad 
for Korea Focus. 

In the article I discuss reliability 
of available data, the comparability 
of North and South, GNP/Capita for 
1970, and per capita data (1970) of 
energy, steel, cement, fertilizer, tex- 
tiles, etc. I use official DPRK statistics 
“and compare them with South Korean 
data, also for 1970. The results are 
very favorable to the DPRK, even 
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though I am critical of the lack of 
more adequate data from the DPRK. 


Gerhard Breidenstein, 
Fed. Republic of Germany 


The following two letters from 
GIs in South Korea appeared in 
“Winter Soldier’ January 1974 and 
“Up Against The Bulkhead” February 
1974. 

Reports are still vague and have 
come from the notoriously unreliable 
straight press. However, it seems that 
a second infanty division stationed 
in South Korea has been the center 
of some military Black struggle of 
late. 

This is the second division having 
43% of its officers non-white and 
a long period of race relations pro- 
grams has been trumpeted as a 
“happy multi-racial division.” 


But on October 7, 1973, three in- 
cidents occurred exposing the “happy 
multi-racial” facade of this division. 

The incidents involved Black GI's: 
a Black liberation flag was flown 
from the barracks, which was ordered 
removed by the brass, bringing forth 
a protest by the brothers who had 
flown the flag. The same day a major 
incident took place in a civilian bar 
near the post caused by racism on 
the part of the bar’s owner. Many 
bars in countries where U.S. troops 
are stationed will not serve Blacks no 
matter what the army does to keep 
that situation quiet. The other incident 
was a fist fight between Black and 
white GI’s on the base itself. 


Several Black brothers are in trou- 
ble as a result of these incidents, 
and the brass is trying to cover it 
up by spreading rumors of a “con- 
spiracy to foment racial trouble in 
the division,’ supposedly led by a 
group called the Black Socialist Club. 
About 38 men, the majority of whom 
are Black, were identified as having 
participated in protests and other in- 
cidents. 


Four had charges dropped against 
them; 27 were discharged in lieu of 
court-martial or for unfitness due 
to political activities and two are 
awaiting court-martial; one was given 
minor punishment; two were given 
bad conduct discharges and two were 
sent to military prisons. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) sent an attorney from 
Hawaii to aid the defense work. It 
has been learned definitely that of 


all the GI’s involved, all the Blacks 
apparently face punishment, while 
charges were dropped against all the © 
whites involved. 


From the publication Winter Sol- 
dier of the VVAW, January 1974, 


The new Chief of Staff for the 2nd | 
Inf. Div., Paul F. Brain, has placed 
two signs in his office which are) 
indicative of his feeble-mindedness, 
One large one says, “Our business is 


fighting.” The other states, “Brain’s f 
Platform: Domestic Plank—You ib 
don’t work, you don’t eat. Foreign — 


Plank—We can be hated for free.’ 

. I had to tie back the handles | 
on ae urinals in the bathroom, only — 
one per building, because none of 
these fine leaders of men (officers 
in the BOQ) would flush them. The 
stench was incredible. Also, these fine, — 
short-haired studies in conscientious- — 
ness broke down some doors in a 
drunken brawl this weekend and 
punched holes in the sheet rock in 
the hallways. 

Currently the commanders are 
handing out $400 fines for pass viola- 
tions. There are several instances of — 
troops getting fined for staying over- 
night in the village with their Amer- — 
ican wives. They were caught coming 
in the gate the next morning. Mean- — 
while, there is no pass policy at 1 
Corps or 8th Army, our next two — 
higher headquarters. That’s it for now. — 
I’m out of paper. |g 


Up Against The Bulkhead 
February 1974 


I thank you very much for Volume 
II, No. 2, of your interesting maga- 
zine, Rosca Focus. I am writing a 
review of your magazine for our 
publication “Annali di Napoli.’ I 
would very much appreciate your — 
sending me other numbers of your 
magazine. f 

Paolo Santangello 
Instituto Universitario Orientale — 
Naples, Italy 


Thanks for the material which you 
sent us at the request of John Gil-— 
Man. $ 

The reproduction of the editorial — 
of “Leave Korea to the Koreans” # 
was put to very excellent use in our 
community. 

Alice Wallace, 
oe Lous Mo. 
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